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WHAT WILL THE DYE DO ? 


The right dye 

—a “National” Dye— 
will keep your paper uni- 
form in color. The right 
“National” dye will turn 
out the right color every 
time. Uniformity is a 
quality that is a part of 
every National Dye—you 
can depend on it. “Na- 
tional” will keep your 
colors standard. 

National Aniline 


and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence — Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 
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CRITICAL PERIOD IN SWEDEN 
SAYS PULP MAN ON ARRIVAL 





Lockout and Strike Have Practically Paralyzed Swedish Pulp 
and Paper Industry—Tie-up Has Already Lasted Longer 
Than Expected—Mills Are Now 150,000 to 200,000 
Tons Behind in Production—Must Reckon With Heavy 
Demand From Continental Europe—Sulphite and Kraft 
Becoming Scarce—U. S. Gains in Importance as Market 
for Export Trade of Scandinavia. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

After an absence of over ten months, during which time he 
made a careful survey through visiting Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
- Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Austria and other continental countries, 
particularly in regard to the pulp and paper situation, Alexander 
E. Kohn of M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., well-known wood pulp and 
paper merchants, returned from Europe on the S. S. George Wash- 
ington, last Saturday, March 3. 


Going Through Critical Period 

Mr. Kohn, when asked by a Paper TRADE JOURNAL reporter re- 
garding the pulp situation in the Scandinavian and continental 
countries, stated that at the present time Sweden is again going 
through a critical period because of the lockout and strike, and 
is in the position of standing by, while other countries are ob- 
taining the advantages of the present firmness and rising tendency 
in prices which, to a large extent, are due to conditions in Sweden. 
The existing strike and lockout in the pulp mills in Sweden, which 
began on January 1, have practically paralyzed the industry there. 

After an unprecedented year of sales to the U. S. A. in 1922, 
Sweden looked forward to even increased shipments to the U. S. A. 
in 1923 with a reasonable expectation of an average price for the 
year much higher than in 1922. It will be remembered that this 
time last year the pulp industry was in the midst of a slump which 
reached its lowest level about May. Thereafter, the market con- 
tinued in a steady rise for the balance of the year with large- 
volume sales being recorded every week. The noteworthy feature 
of all this is the fact that other markets of the world, especially 
Europe and Great Britain, which ordinarily are Scandinavia’s 
largest buyers, were not purchasing in anything like usual quanti- 
ties. These countries still had deliveries on old contracts, new pur- 
chases being of the hand-to-mouth variety. It appears, however, 
that Scandinavia’s nearer neighbors, with the turn of the year 
1922-1923, were in the position of having no stocks, and no old 
contracts, and coming in with even greater interest than usual 
with orders for pulp for first open water shipment. Aside from 
this, stocks were pretty well cleared at all the Swedish pulp mills 
and America gave“indications of a continuance of its large demand 
for pulp. As a consequence, the year looked most propitious for 
all the pulp producers. 

Difficulties to Contend With . 

The present strike in the Swedish pulp mills gives an idea of the 
difficulties which the employers there must contend with. After 
the workers went on strike, the negotiators for both employers 
and employees came to an understanding regarding the matters in 
dispute, the employers having made material concessions which 
actually netted the employees a better arrangement for this year 
than they had for last year. When the matter was referred to 
the workingmen themselves, it was voted down, the more radical 
among them prevailing. The strike has already lasted longer than 
anyone believed it would when it began. The employers state that 
they have gone as far as they intend to go and it appears as if 
the strike has become a test of endurance between the contending 
parties. The strike among the forest workers has interfered with 





the cutting of timber, and it is the general opinion that the: 
also be a shortage of pulpwood. 5 

The paper mills after a threatened interruption of work, have 
made a new agreement with the workingmen for one year. The 


paper mills are and will be consuming pulp which would ordinarily 
be sold for export. 


e will 


What About the Future? 


The natural question is, what about the future? A close study 
and candid survey of the situation from every aspect leads t but 
one conclusion. The mills are already approximately 150,000 to 
200,000 tons behind in production. Instead of having available for 
shipment at first open water the usual quantities of pulp on hand 
and manufactured during the winter, the mills will probably not 
have available as much as they have sold. With the demand in 
this country maintained and increased owing to the general good 
position of the paper industry, and the shortage of pulp already 
mentioned, prices will naturally have the tendency to rise. A 
factor, however, which in 1922 was general overlooked which must 
be reckoned with now, is the demand for pulp which-will certainly 
come from countries which in prior years have taken the bulk of 
Scandinavia’s production. In 1922 Great Britain received from 
Sweden only about 300,000 tons, a large portion of which rep- 
resented shipments on contracts made in previous years. 
Great Britain buys over 400,000 tons per year. Other European 
countries also bought in proportionately reduced quantities. 
America replaced England in 1922 in point of purchases, having 
received almost 400,000 tons during the year just closed. England 
has now actually come into the market for her full requirements 
and the U. S. A. appears to want at least the quantity which it 
bought during 1922. Taking, therefore, Great Britain’s normal re- 
quirements of 400,000 tons, together with U. S. A.’s probable 
repetition of 400,000 tons, and the toss of at least 150,000 to 200,- 
000 tons at this time out of a normal production of a little over 
1,009,000 tons, it will be seen that the demand will actually exceed 
the supply. This does not contemplate the other large buying 
countries. The result will naturally mean extremely keen com- 


petition among the buyers, The answer regarding the future is 
obvious. 


Normally, 


Sulphite Will Be in Greater Demand 


Sulphite will unquestionably be in greatest and most general de- 
mand in all pulp consuming countries. Kraft pulp is showing 
remarkable strength in countries which heretofore have not showr 
great interest in this commodity. Great. Britain, for instance, has 
placed contracts for sulphate at prices as high as the highest ob- 
tained in the U. S. A. which encourages the kraft mills to look 
for a good demand and good prices from that country. Germany 
also is one of Sweden’s best customers for Kraft pulp. The pur- 
chases are made in Swedish currency, the amount when converted 
into German marks making almost impossible figures. 

Foreign exchange rates and political conditions have had a 
material influence on continental pulp and paper conditions, en- 
hancing prices in one case and shuffling markets. England has 
made extremely heavy purchases on the continent taking all the 
tonnage which is being produced in smaller quantities than ever 
because of caal shortage resulting from the Ruhr trouble and other 
difficulties too numerous to mention. Reparations payments in 
kind include pulp and have taken out of the market tonnage which 
Germany otherwise would have had for sale. The Franco-German 
difficulties in the Ruhr are compelling Sweden and Norway to buy 
coal in England at higher rates, and even English paper mills are 
likewise paying more for their coal, making for higher costs of 
manufacture in both pulp and paper in Europe, 


The Matter of Ocean Freight Rates 
A not unimportant element is the matter of ocean freights. Last 
(Continued on page 6A) 
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1 250 hp., 375 r.pm. ‘i 
|W Westinghouse Synchronous 
Motor driving Jordan. 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. | 
Tyrone, Pa. 


The use of Westinghouse synchronous motors 
for Jordan drive is followed by a marked 
improvement in plant power factor — 


ADVANTAGES The Jordan, with its fairly constant load and low. starting torque, 


In addition to improved power is an ideal machine for synchronous motor drive. 

factor secured by the use of ° 

Westinghouse Synchronous When Jordans are synchronous-motor-driven you secure not only 
Motors for Jordan drive, mo- 


iy ihbes Skt 46 tes ten the benefits of motor drive over the line shaft and belt method, but 


arrangement of machines for also improved line conditions and power factor correction. 
the paper making process. 


Line shafting and belt main- While some paper manufacturers prefer synchronous motors 
tenance is eliminated, power : . . : : 
cust sebeced and Biehea exclusively for Jordan drive, others install them only in sufficient 


overall plant efficiency at- number to effect the much desired result—power factor correction. 
tained. 


Power consumption can be Write our nearest district office for complete information on the 
measured by electrical instru- benefits of Westinghouse Synchronous Motor Drive. 
ments and inconsistencies in 
plant operation readily traced . : : 
sate ofiedint aeumn. Pee See a nie Co. 
Sales Offices In All Principal American Cities. 


Westinghouse 
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PAPER MEN IN NEW ENGLAND 
PROTEST AGAINST R. R. RATES 


Chester L. Whittemore, Traffic Manager of the New England 
Paper and Pulp Traffic Association Leads Paper Con- 
cerns Before New England Rate Association in Urging a 
Decrease in Freight Rates as Far West as Buffalo and 
as Far South as Richmond—Says New England Paper 
Manufacturers Have Been Losing Business Because of 


Present Rates—Other Speakers at the Hearing. 





[FROM O'/R RRCULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Boston, Mass., March 7, 1923—New England paper men are 
awaiting eagerly the result of their vigorous protest registered last 
week against the proposals of New England railroads to increase 
freight rates on news print paper, paper bags, blotting, writing 
and other kinds of paper. 

A large delegation, representing many of the leading paper 
manufacturers of this district, appeared before the New England 
Freight Association, otherwise known as the New England Rate 


Commission, several days at the South Station, to protest against 
the proposed increase. 


Paper Men Headed by C. L. Whittemore 


Leading the paper men in their protest was Chester L. Whitte- 
more, traffic manager of the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association. He urged a decrease in freight rates as far west as 
Buffalo, and as far south as Richmond. He said that manufacturers 
of book paper trade were willing that the New England carriers 
make a small increase on rates in New England, provided that 
they would arrange for the reduction of rates on trunk lines, so 
that competition could be conducted on a fairer basis. He stated 
that it required five carloads of raw materials coming into New 
England to make one carload of outgoing finished product, It re- 
quires one ton of coal to make one ton of paper, he said. 

This is a handicap enough for the New England mill owners, 
without burdening them further with overhead. If there was a 
broad revision and certain discriminatory rates were put on a 
proper level, he asserted that he could not see where there would 
be objections to the increases, providing they were not too high. 
He warned against any increase to the Boston market, saying, in 
part: 

“New England paper manufacturers believe that rates have been 
advanced enough. If there were a broad revision and certain dis- 
criminatory rates were put to their proper level, I don’t know as 
there would be any objection, provided the increases were not too 
high. I know of a New England paper manufacturer who lost 
a 5,000-ton order because a Western manufacturer was in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of an absorption freight tariff on the Erie 
Railroad and underquote the New England manufacturer by $1 a 
ton. I could cite many more such instances.” 


A. H. Campbell Speaks 


A. H. Campbell, of New York, associated with the International 
Paper Company, declared that the proposed increase of thirty cents 
a ton in freight rates on news print paper from Maine mills to 
Boston is wholly unwarranted. He declared that the present rate 
on news print paper from Livermore Falls, Me., to the Hub is 19 
cents per hundred pounds. The railroads propose to increase it to 
20% cents. Mr. Campbell said it should be cut to 18 or 18% 
cents. Wisconsin mills ship news print to Chicago, a distance of 
from 177 to 330 miles, for 15%4 cents’ per hundred pounds, the 
average distance in that district being 234 miles. 

Mr. Campbell said: “We are not satisfied with the adjustment 
on news print. We believe it has not been accorded the justice to 





ee 
which it is entitled. News print is subject to foreign comp: ition, 
The Canadian mills can make paper for $10 a ton less, pluo- the 


freight rate from the mill, than they can buy that manufac ured 
in New England. There was an increase of 2,600 per cent i 


im- 
portation of news print from Canada in 1920 over 1910.” 


Other Speakers 


A. B. Johnson, of Maine, demanded a fairer rate than that 
proposed by the New England carriers, stating: “We are now 
struggling along to hold our own because of foreign competition.” 

H. F. Miller declared that Boston newspapers are now ing 
foreign made paper. He told the-commission that his firm had only 
recently lost an order for 15,000 tons of news print becaus: of 
foreign competition. He also stated that the lower cost of water 
transportation from abroad helped materially in bringing about that 
result. 

A. H. Ferguson of the New Bedford Chamber of Commerce 
asked for a better rate on news print to this city, saying that th: 
newspapers there are paying 36% cents a hundred for freight from 
Millinocket, Me., while it is shipped from the same place to |'uf- 
falo, a longer distance, for 29 cents. He added that he did not 
think this is fair, and that there should be a revision. 

J. J. Cummings appeared for the New Hampshire manufacturers 
and F. J. Dowd represented the Massachusetts Associated Indus- 
tries. 


News Print Valued at $125,000 Burned 

Seven hundred and eighty rolls of news print paper, belonging 
to the Boston American, were destroyed in a fire which swept a 
large storage warehouse at 542 Rutherford avenue, Charlestown, 
last week. The loss was estimated at about $125,000. The ware- 
house, leas¢d by the American, was 40 feet wide and about 300 feet 
deep. The fire, of undetermined origin, started in the rear of the 
structure and swept through the entire building. The fire burned 
both inside and outside the heavy rolls of paper, as well as through 
the roof, floor and walls of the building. In order to fight the 
blaze effectively, it was necessary to remove almost every roll. 
The firemen were also handicapped by deep water outside the 
storehouse. Eleven freight cars, eight of them loaded with hay 
and potatoes, also were burned and many others damaged be- 
fore they could be pulled from the building. Two alarms were 
sounded. ; 

T. Marshall Dix Returns from West 


T. Marshall Dix, vice-president of: Spaulding & Tewksbury, 
Summer street, has just returned from an extended Western trip, 
during which he visited some of the mills supplying Eastern terr- 
tory, and the mill men report that embargoes still make it prac- 
tically impossible to get shipments into New England, Food co: 
tainer materials and other such which are known as essentials are 
receiving the preference. Mr. Dix was optimistic, however, re- 
garding the outlook, outside the embargo situation, and _ believes 
with spring that better business conditions on the whole will prevail 


Record in Canadian News Print Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontreEAL, Que., March 5, 1923.—Production of Canadian news 
print mills in the month of January reached a new high point iv 
the history of the industry, falling just below the 100,000 mark with 
a total of 99,797. The even figure should easily be reached an: 
surpassed during the month of March when a full month will b 
recorded. The January production represents a daily average 0! 
3,838 tons. Canadian mills may now be said to have reached 
production level of 1,200,000 tons a year as compared with an 
actual production during the year 1922 of 1,086,551 tons. The rea! 
production during 1923, however, should run well beyond th: 


larger figure mentioned as several new machines will be in opera 
tion. 
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Much Depends on the 
Quality of the Grocers’ Bag | pawRENCE 
GRocers’ BAGS 


The bag is one leak in the chain 
of distribution of grocery goods— 
and a mighty important one, too. 
The best is none too good for your 
customer and none too good for Our WHITE BAGS are 
your customer's customer. made out of the highest quality 
slow-cooked Mitscherlich 
lt is Safe to Sell and Recommend Spruce Sulphite paper. . . 


Our KRAFT BACS are 


LAWRENCE made out of the highest quality 
No. | Pure Sulphate Kraft 
GRocrrs’ BAGS pa 
James Lawrence, President 


THE LAWRENCE BAG COMPANY 


MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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DEMAND VERY SATISFACTORY 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


February Was an Unusually Good Month and Distributors 
Look Forward to a Continued Expansion in the Demand— 
General Paper Products Co. Engages in New Venture 
—M. A. Moore to Represent Sefton Mfg. Corporation 
in the Philadelphia Territory—Plans For the Rebuilding 
of the Lignone Plant of the York Haven Paper Co. to 
Await Return of President Henry W. Stokes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1923—While the actual business done 
in February was good the most satisfactory aspect of it was the 
sound and settled character of the trading. The distributors are 
now firmly convinced that the purchasing market has struck its 
pace and that the strides will be increased in number and in 
length with each succeeding month. During the last week of 
the month there were no outstanding features in the fine paper 
market, while in the coarse larger demand for the higher priced 
wrappings was noted, In both divisions, while price advances 
were not made by the mills, they strengthened everywhere. 

Demand for all grades of paper stock increased slightly during 
the week and these now are moving uninterruptedly millwards 
from the ware houses of the packers. Though some time ago a 
downward revision of prices was feared, the packers have had 
to make no concessions in order to dispose of their accumulations 
of stock, although these are not large for any grades. 
prices seem now inclined to make another upward move. 


Board 


New Paper Consuming Venture 

An entirely new and rather novel venture is being launched -by 
the General Paper Products Company at 3432 Lancaster avenue. 
The new enterprise is the manufacture of what is known as paper 
grease cartridges, and the firm is developing this, although at the 
same time continuing in the production of mailing tubes, grease 
proof cartons and allied lines. A cartridge shaped grease proof 
paper container is produced and is charged with lubricating oil 
for insertion in the grease guns used in automobile maintenance. 
The new cartridge is said to eliminate all waste and to prevent 
any soiling of the hands in charging the grease gun. The cartridge 
also has self-filling qualities. The firm controls the patent. 
George L. Harmly, president of the company, is giving personal 
attention to the development of the new product which will largely 
increase the firm’s consumption of paper, Two new plants for 
the manufacture of these paper cartridges, have just been com- 
pleted. One at Council Bluffs, Ia., and the other at Cleveland, 
Ohio, of a capacity similar to that in Philadelphia which has a 
daily output of sixty thousand paper cartons per day. Production 
of the Council Bluffs plant will be started in ninety days. The 
special mechanical equipment covered by patent rights which the 
firm controls, is now in the process of construction under con- 
tract in the Quaker City and as soon as completed will be shipped 
to the Iowa and Ohio plants. Mr. Harmly, organized and was 
ninety per cent stockholder in the Paper Cannister Company, 
Inc., 603-605 North Thirty-fifth street, severing his connections 
with that firm last year to become president of the General Paper 
Products Company, and it is under his personal experimentation 
that these novel paper cartridges were developed. 


New Paper Container Perfected 
Although the Pennsylvania Paper Products Company Green 
‘Lane and Smickey street, opened up manufacturing quarters in 
Philadelphia over a year ago, it has been devoting its specially 
constructed mechanical devices to the perfection of a new paper 


container especially adopted for the packing of dry products, and 
later under its present plan of development will produce a line of 
water proof and grease proof receptacles. The new paper con- 
tainer is of the type with tin top and bottom and at the present 
time the output is being devoted entirely to the manufacture oi sam. 
ples, the experimental stage now being over and perfection having 
been attained protected by patents controlled by the company. The 
Philadelphia plant is devoted solely to manufacturing under the 
direction of Axel Malm, vice-president and general manager of 
the company. It is a three-story structure covering a large area 
and when full operation is in swing a production of several hun- 
dred thousand per day will be provided. The main offices are 
located in the Vanadiam building, Pittsburgh, Pa., where are the 
executive offices of President J. Rodgers Flannery and Secretary 
John M. Roney. 


M. A. Moore, New Representative 


M. A. Moore called on the Philadelphia trade as a newly ap- 
pointed representative of the Sefton Manufacturing Corporation 
whose Philadelphia offices are in the Drexel building. He is the 
successor to H, V. Edinton who has been transferred to the Ohio 
field. Mr. Moore came to Philadelphia from the Brooklyn office. 
The firm is a very large producer of corrugated straw papers. 


York Haven Plans in Abeyance 


Upon the return to the Philadelphia headquarters of the York 
Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa., of President Henry W. Stokes, 
now in South America, decision will be reached on rebuilding plans 
for the Lignone plant, a three-story brick structure, part of a con- 
geries of buildings which are maintained at York Haven, in York 
County, and which was destroyed early in February by a terrific 
explosion. The damages at the time were estimated at upwards 
of $50,000 and several employees were injured, one fatally. Spon- 
taneous combustion, following a dust explosion, is believed to have 
been responsible. The Lignone Plant produces a by-product for 
the York Haven Company. President Stokes left the city in mid- 
January for a South American tour on an itinerary which included 
Rio De Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valpariso and other centers. He 
will not return to this city until the middle of this month, No 
other unit of the plant was affected. 


Harry C. Davis Stocks Universal Lines 


Harry C. Davis for the last seven years manager of the coarse 
paper department of the Whiting Patterson Company, but engaged 
in the industry for a quarter of a century, and who recently re- 
established his own business with headquarters at 211 Drexel 
building is now stocking among his specialties the toilet and tissue 
line of the Universal Crepe and Tissue Mills of Balston Spa, N. Y. 
He will also handle a general line of coarse and fine paper, having 
made connections with several representative mills. For seven 
years, Mr. Davis was connected with the Whiting-Patterson Com- 
pany as manager of the coarse paper department and previous to 
joining that firm was in business for himself, conducting a store 
and jobbing warehouse for ten years at 11 Letitia street. His 
services in the paper trade cover almost a quarter of a century and 
he is well versed in the technical end of the business, having 
specialized in mill production, a fact which stood him in good stead 
in making connections upon his re-entrance into business for him- 
self. Announcement is made of a new telephone number Lom- 
bard 1015. 

Trade Notes of Interest 


Announcement was made by the management of the Waste Paper 
Division of the Typothete of Philadelphia that prices to be paid 
for paper stock during March will be identical with those paid 
during February. Announcement was also made that the Garrett 
Buchanan Company withdrew from the Division as of March 1 in- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Stock S aving 


Less fresh water in your stock handling system 
means less opportunity for stock to escape via 
the sewer. One of the best ways to eliminate 
unnecessary fresh water from the system is to 
use white water for the showers. 


The Bird Self-Cleaning Shower Pipe uses white 
water successfully. It automatically rids itself 
of accumulations which quickly put the ordi- 
nary shower pipe out of commission. It is a 
deflector type of shower and is easily installed. 


Ask us how you can try out the Bird Self-Clean- 
ing Shower Pipe in your mill. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole Massachusetts 
Western Representative: a Eee 

T. H. Savery, Jr., Co., Ltd., 260 St. James 

718 e ic ic Street 
1718 Republic Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Mésnant Poth 


BIRD SELF CLEANING 
SHOWER PIPE 
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DR. HUGH P. BAKER SPEAKS 
IN THE FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association Ad- 
dresses Paper Men and Several Rotary Clubs on Re- 
forestation and Other Topics of Timely Interest—Green 
Bay Foundry and Machine Works Considers Removal 
From State of Wisconsin Because of Proposed Tax Legis- 
lation—Paper Mill Men May Form Selling Companies in 
Other States—Other News of the Trade. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., March 6, 1923.—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, was the chief speaker 
at a meeting of about 45 paper mill men from the Fox River 
valley at the Valley Inn, Neenah, on Wednesday of last week. Dr. 
Baker told the mill men what the association is accomplishing and 
his address was followed by an informal discussion. There was 
no business transacted. 

Manufacturers were interested in his recital of how a .paper 
department had been established in the department of commerce 
of the United States government through co-operation with Secre- 
tary Hoover. Dr. Baker also told of the association's effort to 
stimulate the saving of waste paper and to bring about greater 
reforestation. About $50,000,000 was paid for waste paper last 
year, he said, but about $50,000,000 worth of paper was wasted 
during the year. 

Dr. Baker spoke before several rotary clubs while in the state, 
among them being in Appleton where he urged greater reforestation 
activity. He said that 70 per cent of the standing timber in the 
country had “been cut in the last 70 years and warned that con- 
sumption of wood is increasing, not decreasing. Dr. Baker urged 
conservation of timber resources not only to supply the industries 
dependent upon wood but also to provide for places for recreation 
and to regulate water supplies. Passing of the forests at the head- 
waters of rivers has resulted in excessive spring floods and famines 
in water the rest of the year. Part of this difficulty is being over- 
come by construction of huge reservoirs, he said, but the more 
sensible way would be to save the forests. He warned against forest 
fires and urged more intensive reforestation. 


Green Bay Machine Works Consider Removal 


The Green Bay Foundry and Machine Works, manufacturers of 
paper mill machinery, employing about forty men, is considering 
moving its plant out of the state to Menominee, Mich., if the pro- 
posed tax legislation is adopted in Wisconsin, according to a state- 
ment issued this week. Negotiations for moving to Michigan have 
been started, it is said. 

“The addition of extra taxation on our plant, which we had 
planned on enlarging, looks as though it will put us out of business,” 
R. A. North, manager, declared. “Our competitors are all located 
in states that encourage manufacturing instead of attempting to 
kill it, and we must meet this competition to live.” 

The tax bill of which manufacturers in the state are complaining 
was advenced to engrossment in both houses of the Wisconsin 
legislature. There is a probability, however, that it will be junked 
in conference of the two house leaders and a new bill, less drastic, 
will be framed. 

To Develop Waterpower 


According to information from Merrill, one of the two water- 
powers of the Pride Pulp and Paper Company, which figures in the 
organizing of a new corporation of paper mill men in northern 
Wisconsin, is to be developed this year. The waterpowers are at 
Nigger Island and Grandmother Falls, both on the Wisconsin 








River, and are capable of developing about 3,000 horsepower each, 
Which one is to be developed has not been announced. 


No Word Regarding Pride Pulp and Paper Sale 
No definite word has come concerning the purchase of the .’ride 
Pulp and Paper Company, although a statement was expecte:' last 
week. It is understood, however, that a corporation, inc 
F. P. Stone and O. Bache-wiig, of the Wausau Sulphate 
Company, are interested in the new company, 


ling 
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May Form Selling Companies 


Rumors are current among paper mill men in the Fox {iver 
valley that “selling companies” are about to be organized hy a 
number of Wisconsin manufacturers to evade the high taxes which 
probably will be assessed against corporations after this vear. 
These companies would be organized under the laws of other states 
and would have their headquarters in other states. 


The products 
of Wisconsin 


mills would be sold to the selling companies at a 
profit of 5 per cent and income taxes would be paid on this rela- 
tively small profit. 


To Transfer Plant to Peshtigo Paper Co. 


The Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company has been granted a 
permit by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to transfer its 
waterpower plant to the Peshtigo Paper Company, a new concern 
organized some months ago to take over the Peshtigo Paper Com- 
pany. 


PHILADELPHIA DEMAND SATISFACTORY 
(Continued from page 26) 


cident to the construction of its new South Marshall street building 
and which necessitated more frequent collections than the regular 
service could give. 

The Charles Beck Company, 6th and Chestnut streets, is send- 
ing out to the trade an entirely new and distinct swatch of the 
new Strathmore Floraltone, a light weight cover paper, which 
comes in ten colors and six finishes and like all the Strathmore 
products “becomes part of the picture” and is adaptable for a wide 
variety of uses as cover stock for black and color effects and {or 
plain and embossed. 

Trade congratulations are being extended to Benjamin Badger, 
son of Evan G, Badger actively identified with the Philadelphia 
Paper Stock Dealers’ Association since its organization and who, 
during the week presented to his father a grandchild baby girl. 

The Paper Rulers Division of the Typothete of Philadelphia 
meets at dinner and business session at the Meridian Club on 
March -13. Visiting day among members of the Typothetx, an 
outgrowth of the recently held Graphic Arts night banquet, and 
which was scheduled to take place on March, has been postponed 
until March 12. It is planned to have one-half the membership 
visit the other half during the morning and to have return visits 
paid during the afternoon for the purpose of closer contact. 


: Gain in British News Print Exports 
[From OTIR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 7, 1923.—During the past year great 
strides were made in the export of British news print, accordiny 
to information received by the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce. From the 875 tons shipped in April, 1922, ther 
was a steady and rapid increase until the high water was attaine:| 
in December, when the quantity sent overseas reached the figure « 
4,511 tons. Of this total, 2,500 tons went to Australia and 1,000 
tons to New Zealand. The preference given to British news print, 
which came into operation in 1921, is, therefore, responsible fi 
the steady increase in British paper export which has been the 
feature of last year’s trading. 
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Technical Service 
to Dyestuff Users 
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available for every du Pont 
Dyestuff of interest to Paper 
Manufacturers. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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IMPROVED PAPER DEMAND 
IS REPORTED IN TORONTO 


Paper Merchants State That Request for All Lines of Paper 
Is Better Than It Has Been and Mills Continued Busy 
as Usual—Pulp Mills Which Have Been Considerably 
Handicapped Because of Low Water Report an Improve- 
ment in the Situation—Provincial Paper Mills Offer an 
Additional $395,000 First Mortgage Bonds—Ontario 
to Expand Its Reforestation Nurseries. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 


Toronto, Ont., March 5, 1923—With the return of warmer 
weather and the subsidence of the general wave of sickness, busi- 
ness is slowly improving and consumers are ordering supplies a lit- 
tle more freely. It is anticipated that the printing trade, which has 
been very dull for several weeks, will shortly pick up. News print 
mills are very busy and the outlook continues good. There is a 
fair demand for ground wood pulp and prices are firm. In other 
grades the situation is rather quiet but is expected to improve soon. 
Pulp plants, which have been suffering from a shortage of water 
supply, will have ample now owing to the spring thaw. Generally 
mills are well employed and trade, which with the jobbers was 
slow for several days in February, has taken on a brighter aspect. 
All prices remain firm and there is talk heard of an advance in 
book and writing papers at no distant date. ° 


Paper Co. Granted Reduced Rates 

Word has been received in Toronto, that the application of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, of International Falls, 
Minn., for an order from the Dominion Railway Commission mak- 
ing a reduced rate on news print shipped by the Fort Francis Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Fort Francis, Ont., to Western Canadian 
points effective from December 1, 1921, instead of January 9, 1922, 
has been granted. The Fort Francis Company is a subsidiary of 
the Minnesota and Ontario Company. The Northern Pacific and 
other railways interested are therefor to refund the difference in 
rates on shipments made between these two dates. 


New Issue of ‘Provincial Paper Bonds 


An additional $395,000, first mortgage, six per cent bonds of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, which mature in 1940 and are 
part of an authorized issue of three million dollars, are now being 
offered. The statement is made that the value of the equity over 
and above the bonds, represented by the current prices of the 
preferred and common stocks, is over $4,700,000. Net earnings 
in 1922 were.six and three quarter times the interest on the total 
issue, without consideration of the possible profits of the new 
book plant which is being opened at Port Arthur. 


Will Extend Reforestation Nurseries 


The Ontario government will considerably expand its reforestation 
nurseries and a bill has been passed by the provincial administration 
to enable the Minister of Lands and Forests to expropriate landd 
for nursery or refores: tion purposes. The capacity of the Norfolk 
County nurseries has been doubled several times during the past 
year and it is the intention of the government to go ahead on a 
large scale with work in other parts of the province. 


Good Year for Bird & Son 
Bird & Son, Limited, of Hamilton, manufacturers of felt papers 
and felt roofing, have just wound up a good year’s operations with 
a substantial profit. The net profits, after depreciation and taxes 
were taken care of, were $82,479. Dividends on the new issue of 
seven per cent, preferred cumulative stock for the last six mcnths 
of the year were $14,000, The statement of assets and liabilities 








shows capital assets valued at $799,875. Against this the: 
depreciation reserve amounting to $208,138. Current ass: ts of 
$454,796 compare with current liabilities amounting to $120,248 
Inventories are carried at $276,945 and bills receivable at $150,189, 


is a 


Good Prospects for Big Pulpwood Cut 

There is every prospect that there will be i+ big pulpwoud cut 
by the settlers this coming spring. One leading firm states that, 
while it feels that the demand will be larger than last year, yet 
owing to reports that farge stocks are held by the mills from last 
season, there may not be’ the increased requisitions that are expected, 

New Companies are Multiplying 

Several new companies are being incorporated which is taken as 
an assurance that business is expected to be good in the forest 
products line during the coming season. A charter ‘has been secured 
by Trafalgar Lumber, Limited, with head office in Oakville, Ont., 
and a capital stock of $100,000. The company is empowered to 
deal in timber limits and pulpwood. James A. Stewart, Limited, 
of Port Arthur, is another concern which has been incorporated, 
with an authorized capital of $100,000 and will deal in pulpwood, 
ties and by-products of timber. Another concern recently incor- 
porated is the Buskegan River Pulp and Lumber Company, of 
Cochrane, Ont., with a share capital of $40,000. 


Formal Opening of New Mill 


I. H. Weldon, President, and S. F. Duncan, Treasurer of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, Limited, Toronto, left last week for Port 
Arthur, where they will attend the formal opening of the new 
book mill of the company, which will have a capacity of about 
thirty tons a day. The new machine is 146 inches wide and was 
built and installed by the Dominion Engineering Company, Mon- 
treal. The superintendent of the mill is L. F. Knickerbocker, for- 
merly with Kimberly-Clark Company, Niagara, Wis. N,. E. Wain- 
wright, who recently joined the sales force of the Provincial 
Paper Mills, will look after the marketing of the product of the 
Port Arthur unit. 


Barber-Ellis Had Good Year 


The annual meeting of Barber-Ellis, Limited, Toronto, was held 
lately in Toronto with representatives from the western branches 
of the company from Winnipeg, Vancouver and Calgary. The 
past year was reported to be more satisfactory in results than the 
previous one. While the turnover was about the same, collections 
were improved and bad debts were considerably less. The outlook 
for 1923 is regarded as promising. J. F. Ellis, who is the dean of 
the wholesale paper trade in the Dominion and is a former Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, was re-elected 
President of the organization; F. M, Ellis, Vice President, and 
H. Holt, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

John Martin, of the John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, who 
spent several days in Toronto recently, has returned home, 

H. F. E. Kent, of Toronto, President of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, who has been ill for several days with the 
flu, is able to be at his desk again. 

Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper manufacturers, Toronto, have 
removed their offices from 64 Wellington street West to the new 
General Assurance building, corner of Bay and Richmond streets. 

* W. N. Hurlbut, of Dayton, Ohio, assistant to George H. Mead, 
President of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, spent a few 
days in Toronto lately on business, 

The Levis, waste paper dealers, Toronto, have removed thcir 
office from 98 John street to their new warehouse, 72-74 Don 
Esplanade, where they have splendid accommodation. 

V. T. Haney, of Toronto, Ontario, manager of the Rolland Paper 


Company, Montreal, who recently underwent an operation, is im- 
proving, 
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A PAPA. Ratery aioe ow Screen al the 
Wel Lid of Your Machine means Better Paper 


Better, cleaner paper, produced at lowered 
costs is the aim of every far sighted manufac- 
turer. Users of P.A.P.A. rotary inward-flow 
screens tell us that they are obtaining these 
results. One manufacturer, whose name we 
will furnish on request, writes: 


“As compared with our flat screens the 
P.A.P.A. makes cleaner stock, requires little 
attention, is simple and solid and the screen runs 
evenly and noiselessly. The power consumed 
is small.” 


The Paper is Screened by Suction 


All shaking and vibration is eliminated and as a 
result it wears much longer, is noiseless in operation 
and can be placed directly on the floor without a 
foundation. It has a large capacity and-requires very 
little attention. You need P. A. 'P. A. rotary inward- 


flow paper screens in your mill. Do not fail to get Write for Booklet 
more information regarding them. 
We will be glad - send o pengs 
giving more particulars on 
t d-fl Writ it 
Valley Iron Works Company aay “ie mone anata 


Plant, Appleton, Wis. ready on request to show you how 


A.P.A. 
New York Office, 350 Madison: Ave. t ah en es ip Sere a ee 
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FELIX PAGENSTECHER URGED 
_ FOR U. S. COMMERCE CHAMBER 


Said to Be Just the Right Man to Represent the Paper Industry 
in That Body—Jacob Kindleberger, President of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Paper Co., Is Surprised on 
the Occasion of His 48th Birthday—Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Co. Offers $1,750,000 Bonds— 
A. M. Vandenberg Leaves Groveton Paper Co. to Go 
With Lincoln Paper Co.—Other News of the Trade. 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Katamazoo, Mich., March 6, 1923—The Kalamazoo Chamber 
of Commerce directorate has gone squarely on record in endorse- 
ment of the idea that the paper industry should be represented 
on the board of directors of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and will place in nomination for that position Felix Pagen- 
stecher, president of the Bryant Paper Company. 


According to plans already formulated, the name of Mr. Pagen- 
stecher will be presented at the annual meeting, to be held in May, 
in New York City. The local chamber in going into this fight will 
secure the backing of similar organizations in Monroe, Battle Creek, 
Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Port Huron, Alpena, Lansing and 
Jackson. The Chambers of Commerce above mentioned have al- 
ready been approached regarding the candidacy of Mr, Pagen- 
stecher. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association, has addressed members of his organization along this 
line and urges action. He says: 

“The lumber industry of this country, through its national 
federated organization, considers it of sufficient importance to 
that industry to make aggressive and concerted action to put from 

._two to four lumbermen into the board of directors of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Other industries are represented strongly 
on the board of directors, but so far as I am able to determine the 
paper industry has never been represented. The chamber is the 
one big organization of business men in this country which: is 
really making a definite effort to represent business at Washington. 
We should be represented on their board of directors.” 


Dr. Baker calls attention to the importance for concerted action 
to make the campaign effective, saying: “It will be well for the 
association (meaning the American Pulp and Paper Association) 
to agree upon a man to be put in through some election district of 
the chamber, and then focus the efforts of our members in different 
parts of the country on the selection of this one man, It will not 
be difficult to have a written proposal for membership on the 
board filed with the chamber. It will be necessary, however, to fol- 
low this by having a reasonable representation of paper manufac- 
turers at the U. S. Chamber’s meeting here in New York in May, 
to back up the selection of a paper manufacturer for the board by 
nominating speeches and in other ways. 


“Tt is time the paper industry made itself felt more aggressively 
in such organizations as the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Industrial Board and other similar organiza- 
tions.” 

Accompanying Dr. Baker’s communication are letters from 
numerous prominent paper manufacturers, including Henry W. 
Stokes, president of the York Haven Paper Company, Philadel- 
phia; George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River 
Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; L. C. Anderson, vice-president 
W. B. Ogiesby Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio; L. M. 
Alexander, president Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis.; Robert W. Post, president The Westport Paper Com- 


— 


pany, Westport, Conn. and William J. Eisner, president » ewark 
Paraffine and Parchment Paper Company, New York city. They 
are all highly commendatory regarding the work of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and endorse any interest the paper 
industry may take in its future activities. 

Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Chamber of Cotumerce 
and also as president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, heartily endorses the proposal to have the paper in. 
dustry represented on the board. 

“In Felix Pagenstecher we have just the man for that position,” 
said Mr. Kindleberger. “Not only will he capably represent the 
paper industry in the U. S. Chamber’s activities, but his appoint- 
ment would be a distinct credit to the Kalamazoo valley district, 
We intend to push his campaign to the utmost.” 


Jacob Kindleberger Surprised 
Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, was 48 years old, Tuesday, and was given 
the surprise of his young life at the Men’s Club “ladies’ night” 
program, held at the community house. When the program of the 


evening had been completed, Alfred Southon, chairman of the 
meeting, in behalf of the residents of Parchment community, pre- 
sented “Jake” with a beautiful silver coffee set as a token of their 


esteem and good will. 

For once he was “knocked off his pins” and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he expressed his gratitude for the gift and the kindly 
wishes that went with it. 

Mr. Kindleberger was also the recipient of a monster birthday 
cake. This he was forced to cut and serve to the ladies present. 

Dr. Allen Hoben, president of Kalamazoo college, was the 
speaker for the regular program that followed the evening dinner. 
The Gainor Girls, of Kalamazoo College, sang several songs dur- 
ing the evening. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. to Sell Bonds 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company will place on 
sale $1,750,000 of an authorized $3,000,000 bond issue. The bonds 
are 15 year sinking fund gold bonds, drawing 6 per cent interest. 
They will be dated March 1, 1923,.and mature March 1, 1938. 

In connection with this issue, the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company has called an outstanding bond issue of $375,000, 
which are to be refunded. According to information just given 
out, the profits last year, not recognized as a good year for the 
paper industry, ~were $249,000, or nearly two and half times the 
amount required to meet the bonded interest. Under the provisions 
of the issue, an annual sinking fund of $50,000 for five years and 
after that $100,000 annually, must be established to provide for 
retirement. 

The Union Trust Company, of Chicago, is trustee under the 
terms provided, while Olmsted & Mulhall, of -this city, are par- 
ticipating with several other large brokerage and bond houses in 
disposing of the bonds. 


A. M. Vandenberg Goes with Lincoln Paper Co. 


Abraham M, Vandenberg, formerly one of Kalamazoo’s best 
known papermakers, has resigned his position of superintendent 
of the Groveton Paper Company, Groveton, N. H., to accept the 
post of general superintendent and production manager of the 
Lincoln Paper Company, Elkhart, Ind. He should be at his new 
task by March 15. 

The Lincoln Paper Company has been unusually busy during 
the past six months. It is equipped with three paper machines and 
has a capacity of 250 tons of finished product a week. At one 
time this concern devoted its efforts almost exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of book paper, but lately has changed to bristol board, 
tag board, water leaf, pressed board and specialties, though still 
making some book. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 
Week of APRILO th 


Featuring the 

paper making 

industry from 

forest to the 
finished product 


MANUFACTURERS of paper 
making machinery and supplies 
will demonstrate new inventions 
and describe modern methods 
and processes designed to enable 
paper makers to lower their 
production costs. 


MERCHANTS and consumers of 
paper will be on hand te see 
the exhibits of paper makers, 
the latest originations and im- 
provements, and te profit by the 
educational phases of the Expo- 
sition. 


PAPER CONVERTERS, too, 
will be close observers of the 
various exhibits and take full 
advantage of the opportunity to 
check up on their present needs 
and future requirements. 


To Every Paper Manufacturer 
Do You Realize Fully the Importance of this Exposition? 


For a business man ordering printing or paper for any purpose 
it is as important that he specify the kind of paper as it is 
with any other material used by him. 


This Exposition is not held for the purpose of securing business 
right at the Exposition. Its purpose is to educate by showing 
consumers of paper the various kinds and grades of paper; 
to impress upon them the importance of always specifying 
the paper wanted when ordering. 


This is the educational purpose of the Exposition. It should 
be supported by every paper mill in the country to the extent 
of an exhibit in a small space showing the various papers manu- 
factured. Tell the story of your paper and give the necessary 
knowledge for future orders. 

You should support this important campaign with an exhibit. 

There’s still time to act—write or phone NOW 

Ask us to send you a diagram of the exhibit spaces still 
available. 


PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


Grand Central Palace 


New York City 


Management International Exposition Company 
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J. F. BYRNE NEW HEAD OF 


NATIONAL FOLDING BOX MEN 


Fluman Relationship in Industry and the Problem of Securing 
Real ‘Cg-operation Between Employees and Management 
Among the Leading Topics Discussed at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Folding Box Manufacturers’ National Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York—Code of Ethics to 
Govern :Members in Business Activities and Relations Is 
Submitted by J. F. Byrne of the Standard Paper Co. 


Human relationship in industry and the problem of securing 
real co-operation between employees and management in its branch 
of industry were conspicuous features of the annual meeting of the 
Folding Box Manufacturers National Association held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on February 12. 

Henry T. Brown of Brown & Bailey Company, Philadelphia, in- 
troduced the subject with a succinct address in which he pointed 
out that misunderstandings and friction in industry arose largely 
because of the difficulty of each faction getting the other fellow’s 
point of view and if the worker and management could bring about 
a thorough understanding, fair treatment. and close co-operation 
would prevail. 

Mr. Brown was followed by Edward B. Passano of Williams and 
Wilkins Company, publishers and printers of Baltimore, and Robert 
S. Gill, also of Baltimore, both of whom gave disclosures of the 
practical operating in the printing plants of that city of what is 
known as the American Guild Movement. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance was another phase of this general 
theme that was given some consideration. J. D. Craig, Actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, sketched 
the inception and progress of this form of insurance in Great 
Britain and intimated that if or when unemployment insurance could 
be written in an important way it would bring about stabilization 
of industry by pointing out the momentous waste incident to unem- 
ployment and the means of overcoming it, just as life has been 
extended, health improved, accidents reduced through these other 
forms of insurance. 


For Bureau of Research 


Another outstanding feature of the meeting was the determina- 
tion on the part of the members to make a definite effort to establish 
a bureau of research, the main purposes of which would be to de- 
velop new uses for cartons in order that the present equipment 
throughout the industry might be made productive to the greatest 
extent reasonably possible. H, C. Stevenson, Managing Director, 
Rochester Folding Box Company, had given the subject consider- 
able study and it was on the strength of his report in effect that a 
bureau of that nature could probably be made immediately pro- 
ductive that the members voted to prosecute the subject and thus 
learn to what extent the proposal would be supported. 

There are many non-member folding box manufacturers as well 
as members of the allied branches who would support a movement 
of this kind and therefore the proposal is to set up an independent 
department or bureau for the maintenance of which the members 
would subscribe, but which non-members and others interested 
would also be invited to support, inasmuch as these non-affiliated 
manufacturers and allied branches are equally interested. The 
Secretary was authorized to present the project to all interests con- 
cerned. 


Close-Up Survey of Conditions 


A “close-up” survey of conditions in the industry disclosed a 
slight decline in the volume of new business booked during the last 


three months in comparison with the previous corresponding period, 
Recent -bookings, however, were a little stronger and the mcinbers 
anticipated a satisfactory volume of business throughout the year, 
In fact, the outlook was reported to be distinctly encouraging. Com. 
petition was active and keen, labor conditions generally tranquil 
and coal. supply sufficient for all necessary requirements. 

The members of the association had considered for several months 
the plan of adopting a code of ethics, embracing rules of conduct 
that should govern them in all of their business activities and re- 
lations. J. F. Byrne of the Standard Paper Company, to whom 
the subject had been committed, submitted a report to the meet- 
ing and with it two definite codes, one being a text-condensation of 
the other. The members present authorized the sending of both 
texts to the entire membership, inviting its comment thereon, after 
receiving which either one or the other will be adopted and will 
become the standard of practice, As these principles are in es- 
sence those that should prevail everywhere in business, the suggested 
codes are reprinted herewith. 


Code of Ethics by J. F. Byrne 
PREAMBLE 


This Code of Ethics is approved and adopted by the Folding 
Box Manufacturers National Association for all those engaged in 
the manufacture of folding boxes. The adoption of this Code by 
the Association places an obligation on all its members to sincere 
and faithful performance of the rules of conduct here set down. 


Section 1 

Rules of Conduct governing the relation of the manufacturer with 
his employees. 

1. The manufacturer shall take an active and sympathetic in- 
terest in the welfare of his employees. He shall study and analyze 
all matters affecting his employees, so that he may deal equitably 
in making the keeping them efficient, well, happy and contented. 

2. A fair wage for a fair day’s work shall be the first con- 
sideration in arriving at the rate of pay for all employees, with 
due regard for general living conditions, appropriate recreational 
activities, and the individual service rendered. 

3. The manufacturer shall know the individual abilities of his 
employees, so that he may place them in the positions for which they 
are best fitted and justly promote them as opportunity offers. In- 
dustry, loyalty, ability and special effort should be rewarded and 
all promotions or advancements shall be made solely on the basis 
of merit. 

4. The manufacturer shall provide proper and practicable safety 
devices for the prevention of accidents, and every effort should be 
made to maintain working conditions as pleasant as possible. 


Section 2 


Rules of Conduct governing the relation of the manufacturer with 
those from whom he purchases. 

1. Truth and honesty shall be rigidly observed. No 
statements shall be made to secure lower prices. 

2. Courtesy shall be extended to all salesmen or representatives 
inquiring for business, and their time shall not be needlessly wasted 

3. A written copy of all specifications, terms and conditions of 
an order shall be required, and close inspection of all purchases 
shall be made. 

4. ‘Arbitrary adjustment of bills for any cause whatsoever with- 
out notice is unethical. 


misleading 


Section 3 


Rules of Conduct governing the relation of the manufacturer with 
his fellow-manufacturers, 

1. The manufacturer shall practice clean and honorable com- 
petition, and shall establish and maintain cordial and friendly re- 
lations with his competitors. 

2. The manufacturer shall not make false or disparaging state- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Established 1886 


Growth 
Responsibility 


The continued expansion of this organ- 
ization and the widening scope of its 
activities are, we believe, a source of gen- 
uine satisfaction to our clients. 


We have grown with them. They have 
grown with us. The success of the one 
has been closely and intimately related to 
the success of the other. 


This, indeed, 1s an admirable token of 
the jealous and zealous care with which 
we guard the interests of our customers. 
They and we are inter-dependent. For 
thirty-five years, we have had an abiding 
realization of that responsibility and of 
what it means to both of us. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 






































































































































































































































































































































































ments respecting a competitor’s product, methods, personnel, or finan- 
cial standing. 

3. The manufacturer shall take into consideration every element 
of cost, make his prices accordingly and hold to them. 

4. When the manufacturer is offered business for which he is 
not thoroughly equipped and prepared to render efficient and satis- 
factory service, he shall refer such customer to a fellow-manufacturer 
who is equipped to handle it properly. 

§. The manufacturer shall adhere to the terms of payment—l 
per cent 10 days, net 30 days—which are customary in the industry, 
and shall not offer special terms as an inducement to secure 
business. 

SECTION 4 
. Rules of Conduct governing the relation of the manufacturer with 
his, customers. 
*‘ . The manufacturer shall insist that the customer’s specifica- 
tions be comprehensive and definite, and his proposal shall be equally 
comprehensive and definite, 

2. The manufacturer shall not take advantage of the customer’s 
ignorance, and shall not furnish any grade of material which. is in- 
ferior in quality to the grades specified by the customer. 

3. The manufacturer shall be guided, in making prices, by an 
efficient cost system, so that he may obtain a just and fair percentage 
of profit on all sales. 

4. The manufacturer shall not give moriey, commissions, or other 
things of value to the employees of his customers for the purpose of 
influencing their buying powers. 

5. The manufacturer shall promote the customer’s confidence by 
deserving it, and he shall then have the right to expect scrupulous 
honesty from his customer. 


THe SuHort Form 


1, Be fair to yourself, 
all sales. 


Insist on a just and reasonable profit on 
Take into consideration every element of costs. Do not 
grant the purchaser the inconsistent privilege of putting the price 
on your product. 

2. Be fair to those from whom you buy. Be sure that in your 
own Purchasing Department, high standards of practice prevail. 

3. Be fair to your employees. Take an active and sympathetic 
interest in their welfare. Pay wages consistent with the American 
Standard of living and with the individual service rendered. 

4. Be fair to your customers, Make your proposals definite. 
Conform closely to specifications. . Furnish the best quality possible. 

5. Be fair to your competitors. Let your competition be clean 
and dignified. Be certain that your prices are in strict character 
with your costs and quality, and have the courage to hold to them. 

6: As worthy and responsible members of a great industry, let 
us so conduct ourselves that we may preserve our own self-respect, 
merit the confidence of our customers, and deserve the respect of 
our: competitors. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the Directors following the annual election, 
Mr. Byrne was elected president of the association, A. M. Billstein 
vice-president and H. C. Stevenson, treasurer. 

The composition of the new Board of Directors is as follows : 

For the two year term: Henry T. Brown, vice-president-treasurer, 
Brown & Bailey Company, Philadelphia; John F. Byrne, general 
manager, Standard Paper Company, Kalamazoo; F. M. Durbin, vice- 
president, Sefton Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago; W. J. 
O'Donnell, manager, Fleishhacker Paper Box Company, San Fran- 
ci800 ; Ralph A. Powers, president, Robertson Paper Company, 

ille, Conn. 

=For the one year term: W. P. Bennett, president, Rudd Paper 

Box Company, Ltd, Toronto; A. M. Bilstein, manager,..The 
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Lord Baltimore Press, Inc., Baltimore; W. W. Doane ( wher), 
Doane Carton Company, St. Louis; Robert Gair, Jr., vice-pr: sident, 
Robert Gair Company, New York; H. C. Stevenson, matiaging 
director, Rochester Folding Box Company, Rochester. 

Max Schmidt, president of Schmidt Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, was elected the first Honorary Director of the association 
in recognition of his original and_continued service in promoting 
the interests of the organization. 





Missisquoi Paper Co. to Double Capacity 
(From CUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Hotyokr, Mass., March 7, 1923.—The production of the paper 
manufacturing unit of the Missisquoi Pulp and Paper Company of 
Sheldon Springs, Vt., is to be doubled by the addition of a 99 inch 
machine with complementary beaters, engines and refining machinery 
and sufficient hydraulic and steam power to operate the new load, 

George C. Gill of this city, president of the company, said that 
the entire present papermaking plant would be duplicated. The 
present capacity is about 25 tons of white boards, white and colored 
bristols, etc., daily, the stock for which is obtained mainly from 
the pulp department of the same company. The company operates 
eight grinders and complementary machinery with an output of 
60 tons a day. When the new machinery is installed the great 
part of the pulp output will be absorbed by the papermaking unit. 

In addition the company will instal a 2,500 horsepower steam 
turbine built by the General Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y. Last fall a new turbine waterwheel of 2,500 horsepower 
was installed. There had been previously installed sufficient boilers 
to furnish steam for the additional steam unit, 

President Gill also said that later developments included the im- 
proving of the waterpower privilege that the water would be used 
over twice, developing a 4,500 water privilege and by this means 
carrying the plant through the dry months. At present the water 
power is not fully developed. The new turbine operates under a 
78 foot head and there were possibilities for considerable enlarge- 
ment of the water power. 


F. H. Fuller Goes With K. V. P. Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

. Y., March 5, 1923.—Fred H. Fuller of this city, 
prominent paper manufacturer with an international reputation, 
has just been appointed superintendent of the new mill of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company just being completed 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Tuesday morning left to take up his 
duties on March 1. He did not take his family with him and 
will make his home temporarily at the Hotel Rickman there. 

A specially constructed paper machine has just been built for 
the mill by the Bagley & Sewall Company here and delivered. 
The machine has several new features, including the Tompkins, 
Hawley, Fuller top felt attachment, and is designed to make fine 
papers at a high rate of speed. 

Mr. Fuller is the patentee of the top felt attachment, which was 
originally intended for only tissue paper service and it has been 
adopted as the standard equipment for tissue and light weight 
papers.’ On the specially constructed machine additions have been 
made which enables the attachment to work with satisfaction on 
heavier papers. The new company wanted Mr. Fuller to take 
charge of the mill at the beginning. 

For the past seven months Mr. Fuller has been traveling through- 
out the country in the interests of his patent, visiting many mills. 
His last trip took him through the New England states, down 
into Texas, up through California into Washington. and. Oregon 


WateERTowN, N 


_ and back by. way of the principal: mill. towns of the Middlé West. 
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Sea | EETING the exacting requirements of paper mak- 
hear | XT | ers the world over for sixty-five years has given 
Y the BELOIT IRON WORKS a working knowl- 

edge of mill problems that is held as authorita- 
tive by mill owners. 

The BELOIT stuff pump of today is a striking example 
of this engineering skill. You can operate BELOIT 
pumps at top efficiency in continuous 24-hour service 
with the complete assurance that they will stand up under 
the load—perfectly. 

The heavy, sturdy construction insures lasting wear. 
Simplification of design has been perfected to the point 
where the fewest possible number of working parts are 
required. This greatly eliminates repair, wearage and 
breakage difficulties. If a part becomes worn or broken 
it is quickly replaced without the necessity of buying 


practically a new pump. 
No. 77 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Berent Incorporations 


Baker Paper Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Capital $125,000. 
Ward E. Baker, president; Ralph R. Epler, vice-president ; George 
A. Mills, secretary-treasurer. © 

ADIRONDACK Paper Corporation, Ballston Spa, New York. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, F. B. Oldhan, L. C. Case, B. G. 
MacDonald. Attorney, H. F. Lundy, Albany. 

Pax Wet Parer Box Company, Manhattan, New York. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. Incorporators, D, O. Gainsburg, A. Shapiro. Attorney, 
C. E. Frankel, 19 West 44th street. 

Parer Barrets, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $150,000. In- 
corporators, R. S. Bolger, G. F. Whistler, H. L. Leverett. At- 
torney, H. I. Huber, 215 Montague street, Brooklyn. 


URGED FOR VU. S. COMMERCE CHAMBER 
(Continued from page 32) 

Cyrus Frye, as president and treasurer, continues as executive 
head of the concern. Carl Simonton is in charge of sales. The 
acquisition of “Abe” Vandenberg as general superintendent, com- 
pletes.a .avellbalanced organization. It is reported that Mr. Van- 
denberg will be financially interested in the Lincoln Paper Com- 
pany. 

“Abe,” as he is popularly known in Kalamazoo, began paper- 
making when the Bryant Paper Company started. He has worked 
through every department in production and was named as 
superintendent of the paper -tlivision of the Riverview Coated 
Paper Company, before that concern was absorbed by the Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company. He -has been, in Groveton for the past 
four ‘ years, but has never cared for the _east,.-being-distinctly 
western in spirit. 

Predicts Shortage in Pulp 
“A shortage in pulp throughout the present year, with high prices 
prevailing, is the prediction of Alex. W. Macvie, western rep- 
resentative of Milsen, Lyon & Co.,-New York, Christiana and 


Mr. Macvie bases his claims on the seriousness of the strikes in 
the Chemical pulp mills throughout Norway and Sweden, coupled 
with the fact that while steps are being taken to end the labor 
troubles in Scandinavia, that no definite results will be forth- 
coming for at least another 60 days. 

Sweden appears to be the principal sufferer from this labor 
trouble. The situation overseas is outlined in an article which 
appeared in the Norges Handels og Sjofartstidends, of February 
12, as follows: 

“lf the strike and lockout in the chemical pulp mills and ground 
wood mills continues to last, and the paper business holds up as 
well as it does at the present time, there will in all probability 
be a shortage of pulp during the fall and summer. The total 
production of the mills affected by the strike and lockout is esti- 
mated at about 15,000 tons of sulphite, about 4,500 tons of sul- 
phate and «bout 5,000 tons of ground wood a week. 

“Owing to the mild weather, shipments from Soderhamn and 
the districts south of Soderhamn have -been going on until the be- 
ginning of January. The pulp mills have consequently been able 
to close out all they had in stock. The Swedish pulp mills on ac- 
count of this now have very small stocks, and as the consumption 
is greatly increasing, we believe the inquiries from several of the 
European countries, both on the continent and England, are pouring 
m because they expect a shortage. Several sales have been made 
and a certain advance in prices has been noted in chemical pulp. 
The sulphate market also shows an improving tendency. 

“With regard to the riarket for mechanical pulp, the prices are 
very. firmador—deliveries-during the winter, butonly small parcels 
are available in Sweden for shipment during the next iews months. 
Several contracts have been made for deliveries during’ the first 
open weather.” 


Mr. Macvie states that very little foreign pulp is coming to 
America and that is coming, or can come during the ensuing winter 
and spring months is contracted for. It will be well into the 
summer before any unsold pulp appears on the docks in New York, 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

_Wasuincton, D. C.,, March 7, 1923.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, will open bids on March 20 for 
2,570 reams of 8 x 13 inches white laid absorbent mimeograph paper. 
Bids will be opened on the same date by the bureau for 700 reams 
of 16 x 21—24 Ibs. white printing paper and for 145,000 linen ship. 
ping tags. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, has 
received the-following bids for 50,000 rolls of toilet paper for de- 
livery at the Boston Navy Yard: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
at $.107 per roll; Bogart Paper Company, $.1057; B. F. Bond 
Paper Company, $.1095; Graham Paper Company, $.107; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, $.1123; National Consumers Paper Com- 
pany, $.1073; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.10499 and $.12299; 
Maurice O’Meara Paper Company, $.1116; Paper Service Com- 
pany, $.109; Riegel & Co., $.1106; Whitaker Paper Company, $.1163 
and $.1111; Fillmore & Slade, $.1019. 

The Great Notch Paper Company, will furnish the Government 
Printing Office with 4,500 Ibs. of oiled Manila tympan paper in 
38-and 48 inch rolls at 9 cents per Ib., bids for which were opened 
on February 26. 

Fillmore & Slade have been awarded the contract by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, for furnishing 50,000 
rolls of toilet paper at $5,095, bids for which were opened on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

The Allied Paper Mills Company, has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 34,300 
Ibs. (600 reams) of high m. f. opaque printing paper, 38 x 48— 
68 at $.08921 per Ib., bids for which were opened on February 19. 


St. Regis Makes Record Run 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Watertown, N. Y., March 5, 1923—The daily and weekly 
records of the St. Regis Paper Company plant at Deferiet were 
eclipsed by substantial margins last week when a new production 
mark was reached. On Thursday a 24-hour run produced 187.25 
tons, while for the six days ending Saturday night 1,080 tons 
were made. The previous daily record was 1848 while the pre- 
vious best week was 070.9. 

C. T. Jewell, superintendent of the plant, said that the entire 
month of February showed high production records «ntil it was 
necessary to shut down on account of lack of pulp. Before the 
month of February the former high record for 24 hours was 
made on Nov. 5, 1921, when 182.9 tons weré made. A high weekly 
record was also established for the week ending December 17, 1921, 
when 1,058 tons of news print were made. 

The figures held good until February 1, 1923, when 184.8 tons were 
made, and for the week ending February 3, 1923, when 1,070.9 
tons were made. The week ending February 10 made 1,066 tons and 
the following week produced 1,061 tons. 

In speaking of the incident Superintendent Jewell said: “! 
think one of the most important reasons why we have.been breaking 
so many records is the fact that the men have been co-operating 
and afe anxious to obtain the high runs. Every man is extremely 
anxious to have the mill hang up a new record.’ Fourteen years 
ago 125 tons a day was.considered a good run. I never expected 
to see a record of over 187 tons a day, but I now look for other 
high records from the men. Considerable new equipment /ias 
been added and much money spent at the mill of late, however.” 
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‘SULPHATE OF Ff 
ALUMINAS 


IRON-FREE 


erririTy 

mae EF are glad indeed to announce to 

re MV fy the paper industry that to our 

rans long list of industrial chemicals, 
we have now added 


SULPHATE of ALUMINA 


Iron Free 


GRASSELLI GRADE Sulphate of 
Alumina, Iron Free, is particularly 
adapted to the production of those fine 
papers where it is essential to prevent dis- 
coloration of the paper stock. 


Phone, wire or write for quotations. 
GRASSELLI means Service. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


. Established 1839 
' CLEVELAND 
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Boston Philadelphia Albany 
Detroit Chicago Milwaukee 
New Orleans St. Louis Cincinnati Birmingham 
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Crade-Marks Department 


Conpuctep By Nationat Trape-Marx Co., WasHincton, D. C. 





following are and pulp 
tel ‘pending in the, United States ‘atent Office neh pomed 
publication and ane tn the Has sis Patent Of vagicteation wal eich have Been ici 


foe he haces ie ee ee a 

second New York, trade-mark specialists. 

oth neers . oe an aioe ae tes ~ pa — i ae ae 
contemplate adopting or registering. ye oon 

Crear Sprinc—No, 169,570. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, New York City. For English finish book paper, etc. 
| Evertre—No, 171,182. New York Blue Print Paper Company, 
New York City. For sensitized blue print paper. 

. Proprrety—No. 172,922. Weber Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago. For bond paper. 

La Tosca—No. 173,000. Messinger Paper Company, Chicago. 
For toilet, wrapping, book and printing papers. 

SILKEN—No, 172,999. Messinger Paper Company, Chicago. For 
same. 

' Frou-Frou—No. 172,998. Messinger Paper Company, Chicago. 
For same. 

Avaton—No. 173,119. White & Wycoff Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. For papeteries, writing and typewriting tablets, 
writing paper in reams, pounds and other packages and mailing 
envelopes. 

- Laureate—No. 173,117. White & Wycoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. For same, 

Friar’s—No. 173,115. White & Wycoff Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. For same. 

» Mittrace—No. 172,651. Poland Paper Company, Mechanic Falls, 
Me. For bond, ledger, writing papers. 

- Brookwater—No. 172,489. Poland Paper Company, Mechanic 
Falls. For same, 

VaLtw—No. 172,418. Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 
For writing paper. 


News of the Chicago Trade 
[FROM OUR REGUEAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 5, 1923—Although shorter by three days 
than the preceding month, the volume of paper business in Chicago 
during February was greater than in January, March is starting 
out well and bids fair to record one of the very best months in 
the history of the trade in this territory. The demand is for all 
grades of fine papers. Prices remain firm and unchanged. The 
coarse paper trade, especially that portion of it which makes a 
specialty of supply shipping departments of manufacturing con- 
cerns, is énioying a large volume of business, although competi- 
tion is keen and prices are at a lower level than the present de- 
mand seems to warrant. The consuming trade is benefiting by 
the mad rush for business on the part of some of the merchants 
who have flooded the city with salesmen. There are more sales- 
men out on the stréets; looking for orders, than has been known 
in some time. Apparently working on the assumption that in- 
creased volume reduces the percentage of overhead, firms with in- 
creased sales forces are making concessions in order to iricrease 
their sales. This condition is deplored by some houses, which 
have worked up a patronage on a quality and fair-price basis. 

Chicago’s paper stock market remains firm and unchanged from 
last week. The demand is primarily for mixed papers. Mills are 
in the market at present prices, but any indication of advances 
is frowned upon by mill buyers and viewed with more or less disin- 
terest. 

Although prices are slightly above those quoted last week, there 
is very little activity in the roofing stock market. No, 1 stock is 
being bought at $33, No. 2 is bringing $31, while Nos, 3 and 4 
afe quoted at $29. 





H. H. Holden, formerly with Bradner Smith & Co., is now cop. 
nected with Weir Brothers Paper Company as vice-president jn 
charge of sales. Mr. Holden assumed his new duties on March |, 

Eddy Paper Company stock had a good week of trading on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange and closed at 26%, after undergoing a 
rather sharp recession earlier in the week from its start on Mon. 
day of 274. 

The annual output of the Atlas Box Company, 1385 North 
Branch street, Chicago, is over 200,000 tons of products, according 
to a recent advertisement of that company. 


The concern makes 
solid fiber and corrugated fiber containers. 





Paper Associations at the Exposition 


The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, which will 
hold its annual convention during “Paper Week” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, is the third of the paper associations to officially set aside 
a portion of the convention period for a visit to the Paper In- 
dustries Exposition to be held the week of April 9 at the Grand 
Central Palace. The salesmen have changed their customary pro- 
gram to leave the entire afternoon of Tuesday, April 10, free for 
a visit to the Exposition as a body. 

This follows the decision of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation to hold no afternoon program on the day of its meeting, 
Thursday, April 12, this afternoon being set aside for the man- 
ufacturers to visit the Exposition as a body, The Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has arranged to hold one 
of its program sessions at the Exposition, and Thursday afternoon 
is the time set for this part of the program of the technical men 
of the industry. 

The interest in the Exposition is shown by the fact that many 
Canadian papermaking students are planning to make the trip 
to New York to see the whole story of the paper industry as 
shown at the Exposition. The Institute of Industrial and Domestic 
Arts, which is conducting special courses in various parts of the 
papermaking districts of Canada, with classes in individual mills, 
is urging its students to come to New York for the paper show. 

The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse has an- 
nounced that it is planning to send nine students of the classes 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper to study the Exposition, in 
charge of one of the instructors in that institution. 

Plans for special days are progressing rapidly. The latest pro- 
gram under way is that of Clean Food Day, and O. B. Towne, 
secretary of the Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association has 
been selected as chairman of the special program on the protection 
of food from filth by the use of sanitary containers. 





——— 


Holyoke Water Power Co. to Expand 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., March 7, 1923—The Holyoke Water Power 
Company has placed a contract with the General Electric Com- 
pany of Schenectady, N. Y., for a direct connected steam turbo- 
generator to be installed in its powerhouse on Water street. The 
order covers the purchase and installation of a 10,000 horsepower 
steam turbine with generator to match, of the three phase 60 cycle 
type with exciter of 200 K. W. together with switchboards, con- 
densers and the like. .It is expected to have this installed by 
July. The cost is not given but is believed to be something like 
$350,000, 

The Holyoke Water Power Company supplies a large quantity 
of electrical power to the mills of the American Writing Power 
Company and to the Tissue Mills, and other paper companies. A 
bill is now before the State Legislature for increasing the capita! 
stock of the company from $1,200,000 to $3,000,000 the difference 
representing the present and probably future expansion of the 
company’s electrical plants. 
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Secretary of Labor Davis 


Endorses Action 


of Boxboard Manufacturers 


Little can be added to the letter written by Secretary 
of Labor Davis and reproduced below. It speaks 
for itself, for him, and for a broad principle 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary, Washington 


Mr. Montague Ferry, ; January 13, 1923. 
Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries, : 

400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

My dear Mr. Ferry: 


I have noted with great interest the development of the movement among the box- 
board manufacturers to get away from the seven-day week and the twelve-hour day in 
that industry. I want to congratulate those who are active in its accomplishment. The 
Department of Labor is watching the movement with keen interest. 

The seven-day week and the twelve-hour day in the United States in my estimation 
cannot a great while longer endure. Those industries which try to perpetuate them 
must sooner or later find themselves in the throes of industrial conflicts that will cost 
far more than would be required to reorganize them upon a more humane basis. The 
cost of the continuance of these principles in industry cannot alone be measured in - 
terms of money but in the sympathy and good will of the public, as well as employees, 
without which most men would not desire to remain in industry. 

Society cannot afford to permit an industry to unmake men in order to make box- 
boards or anything else. It if almost universally, and especially in America, recognized 
that good government and society must rest upon the welfare of the home. The home 
of a man who works seven days—eighty-four hours—each week cannot in the very 
nature of things be the kind of a home in which good citizenship ‘can be developed. We 
cannot look upon the home which the father leaves before the waking hour of his babies 
to return after they have been put to bed by the mother of the family, as a model Amer- 
ican household. Not only is it unfair to the father and his overworked partner in life 
that this should prevail, but the effect upon the rising generation cannot be overestimated. 
The basis of our family life, which will be reflected in our soeial order, must be a rela- 
tionship of love and understanding. Unless the father is permitted to have enough time 
to himself in the home to play with his youngsters, and as we might say, become 
acquainted, the ideal of American principles cannot be reached, 

* 


Industries that require continuous process production got into the habit of long 
hours and the seven-day week before either the social side of industry or real labor 
efficiency had been studied or even carefully observed, and 1 know that it is hard to 
break away from old industrial customs and this is why I am gratified to know that the 

“ boxboard industry with its hundred million dollars ‘output per year, and its twelve or 
thirteen thousand employees, is of its own volition inaugurating a change that will break 
away from the old and unprofitable and unsocial habits of the past and reorganize the 
industry within itself upon more up to date and socially progressive lines. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES J. DAVIS, Secretary. 
(The full text of Secretary Davis’ letter will be forwarded upon request.) 


The signers and sponsors of this advertisement have no desire to be exclusive, and will cordially wel- 
come to their ranks all other boxboard manufacturers who believe in the principles set forth by Secretary 
Davis and are willing to act on their belief. Address any of the signers or the Armstrong Bureau of 
Related Industries, 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Alton Box Board & Paper Co Alton, Illinois R. B. McEwan & Son 

American Box Board Co Grand Rapids, Michigan Mid-West Box Company 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company Monroe Paper Products Company 
Consolidated Paper Company Monroe, Michigan The = ao Mfg. Co 
Continental Paper Company Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co.... 


Robert Gair Company New York and Chicago ier eae eee teres 
Lafayette Box Board & Paper Company Lafayette, Indiana Rockford Paper Box Board Co 


McEwan Brothers Whippany, New Jersey John Strange Paper Company 
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Obituary 
Eugene Underwood Kimbark 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, March 5, 1923—Eugene Underwood Kimbark, treas- 
urer of the Paper Mills Company, this city, dropped dead in the 
yard of his home at 1015 Hinman avenue, Evanston, Sunday of 
last week apparently from heart disease. 
of age at the time of his death. His death is not only a loss to 
the paper trade of Chicago, but to the entire business interests 
of the city as well. In addition to his activities in the wholesale 


paper field, he was at one time president of the Chicago Associa~- 
tion of Commerce, having held that position in 1912 and being the 
seventh president of the association. 

Death came to Mr. Kimbark with hardly a moment’s warning. 


Eucene Unperwoop KImBarRK 


Apparently in good health—though he had recently recovered 
from what was considered a slight attack of~influenza—he was 
stricken suddenly while in the yard of his Evanston residence. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon of last week at St. 
Luke’s Church, Evanston, the paper trade being represented by 
individual friends and by a delegation representing the paper 
division of the Association of Commerce, which body was also 
represented by a delegation of fifty members from its board of 
directors, senior council, and committeemen who served with Mr. 
Kimbark during the year of his presidency. 

Mr. Kimbark was born in Chicago in 1867 and had spent all of 
his business life in the paper business. He was treasurer of the 
Paper Mills Company for many years and former president of 
the National Paper- Trade Association and the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association. He was a member of the Union League 
Club, the Chicago Athletic Association, the Glenview Golf Club, 
the Evanston Club and the Country Club of Evanston. 

Mr. Kimbark often was referred to as “the father of daylight 
saving”’—the law being attributed to his work in its behalf. When 
the move was originally started, Mr. Kimbark went to Washington 
several times in support of the measure. 

Mr, Kimbark was a highly esteemed member of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, having been a member of its first board 
of directors in 1905 and continuously a member either of the 
- board, the executive committee or the senior council in each year 
since. He was chairman of the executive committee in 1911, im- 
mediately following which service he became the association’s 
president. 


He was fifty-six years: 


A special meeting of the board of directors was held Monday 
noon of last week to take action with respect to his death. At 
this meeting, W. W. Buchanan, Richard C. Hall, Carl R. Latham, 
Edward M. Skinner and Edward P. Welles were appoinied a 
committee on arrangements. A committee on resolutions was 
named, composed of Edward M. Skinner, Edward E. Gore, Cari 
R, Latham, John W. Scott, Elmer T. Stevens and Frederic P, 
Vose. Edward E. Gore was requested to write an Appreciation 
of Mr. Kimbark. Carl R. Latham was appointed spokesman for 
the board of directors at the association’s weekly meeting on 
Wednesday. While this tribute was being delivered by Mr. 
Latham, the audience remained standing. 

Arrangements for a memorial service, at a date to be announced 
later, are in the hands of a special committee. 

Mr. Kimbark is survived by his widow, three sons and two 
daughters. 


William Blakely Littleton 

(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
_ Hacerstown, Md., March 5, 1923.—Following a short illness, 
William Blakely Littleton, vice-president and general manager of 
the Antietam Paper Company and a well known business map 
of this city, died February 21, at the Washington County Hospital. 
He was 57 years old. Mr. Littleton was a “dollar-a-year man dur- 
ing the World War, an active member of the food administration 
in Washington county and devoted most of his time conducting 
this office. 

Mr. Littleton was born in Loudon county, Va., on January 6, 
1866, the son of John and Margaret Carter Littleton. He re- 
ceived his early education in his native state and later moved to 
Washington, D. C. He had been a resident of Hagerstown for 
the past 20 years and was always active in business and municipal 
affairs. 

Mr. Littleton was a man of strong personality. He was a mem- 
ber of Trinity Lutheran Evangelical Church and Sunday School, 
Lebanon Lodge A. F. & A. M., Ithiel Chapter R. A. M., St. 
Bernard’s Commandery of the Knights Templar, Boumi Temple 
Mystic Shrine, Chesapeake Consistory, thirty-second degree, 
Hagerstown Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, and Valley Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias. 


——— 


George C. Bayless 

BincHamton, N. Y., March 5, 1923.—Following an attack of 
pneumonia, George C. Bayless, formerly president of the Bayless 
Pulp and Paper Company and lately Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bayless Manufacturing Corporation, 527 Fifth 
avenue, New York, died last night at his home in this city. Mr. 
Bayless had spent forty of his sixty years in the paper industry 
and was widely known throughout the country. He was elected 
mayor of Binghamton at the age of 24, the youngest mayor ever 
elected here. , 

Mr. Bayless was born in Corbettsville, N. Y., April 27, 1862, 
having graduated from Andover in 1881. Following a few years’ 
experience in the manufacturing of chemicals, he established the 
firm of Bayless & Berkalow, becoming in 1882 a member of the 
firm of Bayless & Co., manufacturing wood pulp. In 1893 this 
concern was succeeded by the Bayless Pulp and Paper Company. 


Mrs. Isabella Pascarella 

Emerson, N. J., March 5, 1923.—Isabella Pascarella, wife of 
Michael Pascarella, packer and dealer of paper makers’ supplies, 
of 230-34 West Broadway, New York, died this morning at her 
home. Funeral services will be held at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, of Emerson, at 11:00 o'clock Wednesday morning of this 
week, the interment to take place in St. Joseph’s Cemetefy, of 
Hackensack, N. J. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Alexander E. Kohn, of M. Gottesman & Co., 18 East 41st street, 
Néw York, returned last week from Sweden. 
* * * 
John R. Robinson, of the Butler Paper Corporation, Chicago, is 
among the New York trade visitors this week. 
* * * 
Jacob Erichson, secretary of the Gummed Paper Manufacturers’ 


Association, 18 East 4lst street, New York, is back in his office 
following a week’s illness. 





* * * 


The annual social evening of the Metropolitan Bag and Paper 
Jobbers’ Association will be held at the Hotel St. George, Clark 
street, Brooklyn, on next Wednesday evening, March 14, at 8:00 
o'clock, * * € 

H. R. Miller, of 200 Fifth avenue, New York, has been recently 
appointed New York representative of W. C. Hamilton and Sons, 
who operate the Riverside Mills at Miquon, Pa., just above Phila- 
delphia. 

*x* * * 

A meeting of the Exchange and Luncheon Club of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., Times building, New 
York, was held yesterday noon, March 7, at the Hotel Astor. The 
next is scheduled for Wednesday, March 21. 

** * 


Frank C. Ash, vice-president and treasurer of the Oswego Falls 
Corporation, of Fulton, New York, dropped into the offices of 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, Tues- 
day morning of this week. Mr. Ash was in New York on business. 

* * * 

Dr. Hugh P, Baker, executve secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, has returned to New York after an interest- 
ing series of conferences with paper manufacturers in the Miami 
Valley of Ohio and the Wisconsin and Fox River Valleys of 
Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Miss Helen U. Kiley, of the American Writing Paper Company, 
delivered an address on paper testing and its significance to 
printers before the estimating classes conducted by the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, Inc., Wednesday night of last 
week. 


* * * 
‘E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., well known dealers in papermakers’ 
supplies, have moved their New York office from 1123 Broadway, 
New York, to 15 East 26th street. The new telephone number is 


Madison Square 9775. The concern’s Boston office is located at 
136 Federal street. 


* * * 

Arthur C. Bate has been appointed sales manager of the Paper 
Chemicals Division of The Kalbfleisch Corporation of New York. 
Mr. Bate has been with this concern a little over a year, having 
been previously connected with the paper trade through the sales 
of casein and other papermaking products, 

* * 4 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, of 
342 Madison avenue, New York, will deliver a talk on “News 
Print Paper in North America” before the meeting of the Nylta 
Club, of 17 West 46th street, to be*held March 16. The Nylta 
Club is made up of members of the New York: Lumber Trade 
Association. 

* * * 

George D. Bearce, engineer of the News Print Service Bureau, 
342 Madison avenue, New York, returned to the city Friday of 
last week after visiting-the Miami Paper Company, of West Car- 
rolton, Ohio; Together with M. B. Shaw, of the Bureau of 


Standards, a study of clay retention and sedimentation tanks wag 
made, through the splendid co-operation of the Miami Paper Com- 
pany, Mr. Bearce said. 

* * * 

The Forest Paper Company, Inc., of 76 Duane street, New York, 
has added two more trunk lines to its telephone facilities and may 
now be reached readily by calling Worth 7020-1-2-3-4-5-6. Ail of 
which might be taken as evidence that at least one New York 
paper house looks for plenty of business this year. At least 
“central” will have opportunity to display a wide range of alibis 
if a client has difficulty in obtaining a connection. 

* * *& 


The Uehling Instrument Company, manufacturers of Carbon 
Dioxide Recorders and other plant gauges used extensively in 
the paper industry, has placed Charles J. Schmid in charge of 
sales in Greater New York and Long Island. Mr. Schmid was 
formerly in charge of the company’s Boston office and has had 
close contact with power operators in the interest of fuel economy. 
He will make the home office in Paterson, N. J., his temporary 


headquarters. as i « oi 


Henry W. Brooks, Jr., receiver of the Halltown Paper Board 
Company, of Halltown, W. Va., vice-president of the Industrial 
Management Corporation, and president of the Brooks Audit Com- 
pany, of 74 Wall street, New York, has been elected trustee ot 
the Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brooklyn, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Henry Gous, who was charter trustee of 
the bank. Mr, Brooks has had a wide ‘acquaintance in the paper 
industry during the past twenty years. 


* * * 


The Waste Paper, Foreign Trade and Paper Stock Divisions of 
the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., Times 
building, New York, have scheduled meetings for Tuesday, March 
20, at 11:00 A. M. in the Hotel Astor. Representatives of the 
American Writing Paper Company are expected to be present at 
the joint meeting of these three divisions to discuss with the mem- 
bers the form of contract which that company is using in its pur- 
chases of waste material. 


- 


*> *+ * 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive-secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, will appear as the joint representative of 
the association and the National Forestry Program Committee at the 
reforestation hearings which will be conducted by the following 
Senate committee: Senator McNary, of Oregon, chairman, and 
Senators Moses, of New Hampshire, Couzens, of Michigan, Har- 
rison, of Mississippi and Fletcher of Florida. R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, will, in his capacity 
as chairman of the National Forestry Program Committee, attend 
the final sessions of the hearing and will summarize the committee’s 
standpoint on reforestation. 

* * * 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., 1109-12 Times building, New York, will 
be held at 10:30 o'clock on tie morning of March 21, Hotel Astor, 
New York. A president will be elected for a term of one year, 
and twelve directors to serve two years. Harry R. De Groat, of 
A. M. Wood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was the nominating com- 
mittee’s selection for president of the association, and the following 
names were submitted for directors in New York: Frank C-. 
Overton, of Castle and Overton; Isidore Klous, of Stone Brothers 
and Sherwin Company; M. Gintzler, of J. Andersen & Co., and 
A. J. Moran, of E. B. Thomas & Co. Senator Willis, of Ohio, 
ex-Senator Charles A. Towne and Will Rogers are among the 
imposing array of speakers who will address the Tenth Anni- 
versary Banquet of the association, to be held in the North Ball 
Room of the Astor at 7:00 P. M. the evening of March 21. 
Tickets will be $10 per cover. 
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VELURE SURFACE 


are recognized by the trade as 


Standard Felts for Finish 


and 


VELURE Felts 


are made only by 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 


Bleached Sulphite 
Unbleached Sulphite 
Bleached Soda Pulp 
Groundwood 
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COMING EVENTS 
American Paper amd Pulp Association, Convention and Meeting of Affili- 
ated Associations, Waldorf-Astoria, April 9-13. 


National Paper Trade Association, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, April 
10-12. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, April 9-13. 


esmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
April 9-12. 


Paper Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, April 9-14. 


National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Annual Meeting and 
Tenth Anniversary Banquet, Hotel Astor, March 21. 





NEW YORK FORESTRY PROBLEM 


After many years of discussion, investigation and experimenta- 
tion there is now a consensus of opinion among foresters; land 
owners and Federal officials, including the President and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, that a sound national forestry policy must 
be based upon Federal leadership and co-operation with the States 
and the owners of forest lands. 

It is recognized that the main factors in securing a regrowth 
of timber on privately owned land are fire prevention, cutting 
methods, just taxation, forest planting, and it is also generally 
conceded that fire prevention is at least 75 per cent of the problem 
of getting some kind of merchantable growth following cutting 
for the country as a whole and an even higher ratio in some 
sections. 

The function of the Federal Government with respect to such 
lands is to co-operate in fire prevention and to suggest policies 
which, while necessarily differing in detail for each region, con- 
form to general principles whose soundness has been thoroughly 
established. Federal assistance of this character is now being 
given to almost every important timber State and measures now 
before Congress provide for a further expansion of such helpful 
co-operation for the purpose of bringing-about a uniformity of 
treatment which shall be equitable among the timber producing 
regions and which shall benefit the public as users of forest 
products. 

But the chief burden of responsibility for timber production 
rests upon the states, since they only have control of corporate 
and private: activities concerned in forest ownership and protect 
the forests through the police power. Moreover, only the states 
and not the Federal Government can exercise the land taxing power 
which is a vital factor in forestry. 

It follows that any approach which the States may make toward 
the solution of the problem of producing continuous timber crops, 
if successful, must be based upon a proper recognition of all the 
factors involved, that is, fire, taxation, cutting and planting. 

At least half of the area of the State of New York is fit only 
for timber growing and were all such land brought to its possible 
permanent producing capacity the State would cease to depend 
upon outside sources for the bulk of its wood supplies as it must 
today at ever increasing cost. All good citizens of the State are, 





therefore, anxious to bring about conditions which wili make 
such timber growth possible. 

But this can be accomplished only through a broad and generous 
treatment of the entire subject, remembering the hazards involved 
in an undertaking whose harvest cannot take place until 
one hundred years after seed time. 

Forestry is the growing of timber crops for use just as {arming 
is the growing of corn, wheat and other crops for food. Orna. 
mental tree or roadside planting is not forestry any more than 
cultivation of a flower garden is farming. 

The State of New York has two million acres of land in the 
State Forest Preserve. It is planting trees in this area and cuard- 
ing it against fire, but real forestry can never be practiced so 
long as all cutting and utilization are prohibited by the State 
Constitution. The millions of public money invested in the pre- 
serve offer no return in timber crops. 

So long as this condition continues the people and the industries 
Ofethe State must look to the privately owned forest lands for 
their wood supplies. 


fty or 


The bill now before the Assembly which would place all timber 
cutting on privately owned land within the Forest Preserve 
boundaries under the control of the Conservation Commissio:, 
however good, may be the intention of its sponsors, will not solve 
this problem of a native grown timber supply. On the contrary, 
such an arbitrary and even confiscatory measure would defeat its 
own purpose and drive capital out of timber growing when the 
greatest need is to make timber growing on a large scale a safe 
and attractive investment in the State of New York. 

Legislative fiat will never grow trees. 

Instead of a single hastily proposed and ill-judged measure of 
this sort, the whole problem should be carefully and thoroughly 
studied with the basic principles in mind for the purpose of carry- 
ing forward what has already been initiated in this State in the 
way of fire prevention and tree planting. These principles were 
well stated by the Forest Conservation Committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association two years ago as follows: 


First: Forest surveys and land classification should be made 
to determine what areas are best adapted to the crops for which 
the people of the State have the greatest need and measures 
should then be formulated which would encourage the growth of 
such crops of which timber is one of the most important. 

Second: That a State forest policy should be initiated and car- 
ried out in co-operation with the National Government and with 
the timberland owners wherever and to the fullest extent possible. 


Third: That the paramount and immediate consideration in any 
forest policy is the creation and maintenance of effective means 
for the prevention and control of fire on all forest lands of what- 
ever ownership, and that every owner of forest land shall be re- 
quired to conduct operations thereon in such a manner as to avoid 
creating a fire menace to adjacent property. 

Fourth: That there shall be such changes and adjustments in 
prevailing systems of taxation as will enable all forest lands to 
be equitably taxed thereunder, yet will not discourage the holding 
of private forest land for future crops without impairing loc:l 


_Tevenues. 


Fifth: That the State, upon request, shall assist the private 
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of forest lands to make them continuously productive 
through the preparation of working plans, supplying of planting 
material and supervision of silvicultural operations free of charge 
or at cost. “A 

Sixth: That the State be empowered to take over at a fair valua- 
tion and administer as part of the system of public forests any 
land, which, after competent examination, is classified as suitable 
only for timber growth, in case the owner refuses to avail him- 
self of the opportunities and assistance provided by the public 
to encourage forestry upon private lands. 

Seventh: That all State-owned forests shall be utilized for con- 
tinuous production, both for direct returns in forest products and 
indirect returns in soil protection, game and recreation. 

Eighth: That all State-owned forest property shall be capitalized 
upon the records of the administrative body so that all expenses 
in connection with the development thereof and returns therefrom 
may be accounted for on a business basis to the people of the State 
who furnish the funds for the undertaking and enjoy its results. 

Only through a broad plan of this sort is it possible to provide 
for a permanent timber supply. To such a plan can be brought 
the strong support of land owners, the users of forest products, 
the foresters and the general public. 


owne! 


Such a co-operative work- 
ing out of a great problem will bring results beneficial to all 
concerned whereas a single arbitrary measure touching only one 
phase of the subject will simply hold back progress. 


SUCCESSFUL PAPER EXPOSITION ASSURED 


In the Paper Industries Exposition which is to be held in New 
York during “Paper Week,” beginning April 9, and which it is to 
be hoped will be the first of a long series of paper industries ex- 
positions the exposition management should have the full and 
unstinted co-operation of every paper manufacturer and paper 
merchant, if for no other reason than that the exposition gives 
promise of being a tremendously potential business and educational 
factor. This has been made possible by a recognition on the part 
of the exposition management of the educational and commercial 
benefits that can accrue to manufacturers of paper from an ex- 
position of the various phases of papermaking. 

The aim and scope of this initial Paper Industries Exposition 
should therefore, invite the careful consideration of makers and 
merchants of paper. Full and gratifying appreciation of the situa- 
tion has been evidenzed by the exposition management, who have, 
by methods which are extremely interesting—-through letters, ad- 
vertising, publicity, personal contact and communication of many 
forms—assured for the Exposition an unprecedentedly large at- 


tendance of paper consumers long in advance of the opening 
date. 


By an admirable system of selection the chief consumers of paper 
have been classified, the classifications including some of the 
largest purchasers of paper, such as printers, publishers of books, 
magazines and newspapers; advertising men, purchasing agents or 
large industrial paper users, banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
mill supply houses, poster makers, lithographers, makers of music . 


rolls, sand paper, envelopes, etc. In this way the management is 
drawing upon all consumers of paper either in printed form or 
prepared for printing, as interested supporters of the Exposition, In 


-mill supply houses, which was, however, to be expected. 


addition, one of the interesting developments relates to products of 
the converters of paper, such as containers, drinking cups, sanitary 
paper products, bags, etc., which will be largely represented. Paper 
in one or other of its many forms is coming into increased use for 
the packing of food products. As a consequence there is already 
promised for the Paper Industries Exposition a large attendance 
from the food packing industry. 

A remarkable display of interest in the Paper Industries Ex- 
position has developed among machinery manufacturers and the 
In con- 
trast, paper manufacturers as such appear to display little vision 
when one considers the opportunities offered by the coming to 
the Exposition of so many of their direct customers; for the list 
of exhibitors so far available does not show any preponderance of 
paper manufacturers—rather the reverse. Now, in order to be of 
the greatest benefit, an exposition of an industry should represent 
it fully and unqualifiedly; each and every phase of the manufactur- 
ing operations should be represented. Less than this would be a 
meagre support and result in a one-sided exposition, of no great 
benefit to the industry as a whole. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in placing its moral support be- 
hind the First Paper Industries Exposition the executive com- 
mittee of the American Paper and -Pulp Association had conceived 
of the exposition as a complete and well-rounded display of paper- 
making operations and related industries so as to make it stand out 
as a clear and vivid demonstration of the position of the paper in- 
dustry among the great basic industries of the United States. 

In its method of presenting and conducting the exposition, the 
management is pursuing a sound and wholly commendable course, 
no step of importance being taken without obtaining the benefit of 
the counsel and advice of members of the Advisory Committee 
representing the industry at large. 

It is surely not too much to hope that the exposition manage- 
ment will yet have the full and unstinted co-operation of every 
paper manufacturer and paper merchant and that these will identify 
themselves as exhibitors in the great exposition of the industry 
which will be staged in New York during Convention Week at 
the Grand Central Palace. 


William Scott of Grand Falls Dead 


By Cable to Parer Trapve Journat. 


Granpb Fatis, Newfoundland, March 7, 1923:—Word has just been 
received here of the death at South Sea, England, where he had been 
spending the winter, of William Scott, vice-president and géneral 
manager of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, Lim- 
ited, at this place. Mr. Scott had been in ill health for about three 
years. 

He was a civil engineer and in that capacity had been engaged in 
considerable railroad work in Canada and Newfoundland. 

From 1905 to 1914 he was chief engineer of the development of 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company’s hydro-electric 
plant and construction of its paper mill in Grand Falls. In 1914 he 
was made general manager and later vice-president of the company. 


To Start Board Mill at North Adams 


Nort Apams, Mass., March 6, 1923.—Frank J. Barber and 
others are planning to start a paper board mill here in the near 
future. The mill will make chip board and manila wrapping paper. 
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In the characterization of cellulose in mill work, its disintegra- 
tion degree, or its bleaching capacity, is perhaps its most im- 
portant property, in the mills, where we are engaged, especially in 
an investigation of cellulose from this point of view. This test is 
commonly made by means of certain color reactions, which, for 
example, are produced by chlorinated water, malachite green, 
bichromate solution, etc. In this manner, it is possible to deter- 
mine by comparison relatively great differences in cellulose, but 
it impossible to present the results of the examination in an ob- 
jective form, and, in particular, to make other than very rough, 
inaccurate notes on the cooking chart. Recently we have endeavored 
to find a method which would render it possible to characterize 
the degree of disintegration in figures of relative value. 

In this direction especially, as regards the bleaching capacity of 
cellulose, our A. G. Central Laboratory, as is well known, has 
labored with very great success, and its method of characterizing 
the bleaching capacity of cellulose may be described as one that 
fulfills the requirements of a reliable standard method. As a con- 
trol method of output it is, on the contrary, of less value, nor is 
it designed for this purpose, 

As regards a control method in the mill, the first requirements 
are simplicity and the rapidity with which it can be carried out. 
Perfect accuracy is always worth striving for, but a lack of this 
exactitude seldom does harm, if the method otherwise is practical 
and gives obviously correct values in gross. The well-known 
method worked out by Sieber (Zellstoff chemische Abhandlung, 
Heft 3, 1920) for the determination of the degree of disintegration 
of cellulose by means of chlorinated lime water should also have 
found application in our country. As an output control method the 
Sieber method, however, possesses some weak points, of which 
may be mentioned here; the unstable nature and varying alkalinity 
of the analytical fluid (the solution of chlorinated lime), the too 
great length of time which is requisite for carrying out the deter- 
mination, and, lastly, the pedantic detail of the determination itself. 
When we consider besides that the method in no wise always gives 
values free from ertor, enough circumstances have been mentioned 
that speak against Sieber’s method. 

In case the chlorinated water is allowed to act on the cellulose 
for a short time only, as, for example, an hour by the Sieber 
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DETERMINING THE DEGREE OF DISINTEGRATION 
OF CELLULOSE" 


By Hetmer Roscurer, KyMmMene Miits 





method, the course of the reaction consists merely of a process 
of oxidation. The greatest part of the chlorine will oxidize away 
the non-cellulose substances, and “be used up in this way, and the 
less the cellulose is disintegrated, the more chlorine is required 
in a certain time for this oxidation. Instead of chlorine any other 
oxidizing agent may be used, which has no action worth mentioning 
on pure cellulose. Max Renker employed acidified potassium per- 
manganate for the quantitative determination of cellulose (Neber 
Bestimmings methoden der Zellulose). We can indeed determine 
the acids obtained in a certain interval from the solution of potas- 
sium permanganate, and in this way reach a relative number as a 
measure of the degree of distintegration of cellulose. The degree 
of disintegration of cellulose, however, is directly dependent upon 
the quantity of acids absorbed in a certain time, but also upon the 
rapidity of the process whereby the acids are absorbed. From this 
last mentioned circumstance the author proceeded to work out 
a rapid method of control of the disintegration. 

Thus if a certain quantity of the solution of potassium perman-, 
ganate is allowed to act upon a measured amount of cellulose, the 
rapidity of the reaction can be calculated in seconds, up to a moment 
when the whole quantity of potassium permanganate is used, and 
the violet-red color of the solution becomes colorless, yellowish, or 
yellowish-brown. Upon grounds of previous investigations it can 
be said that the quickness of the reaction accurately corresponds 
to the degree of disintegration of cellulose. A n/100 solution of 
potassium permangante has proved best for the purpose; a solu- 
tion which shortly before its use has been acidified with sulphuric 
acid (an acidified permanganate solution previously made is not 
stable), -and in such. quantity that the concentration is about 234 
per cent. 

Of air-dried cellulose, 2 grams, shredded fine, and, again, a moist 
mass of 6 grams, rolled into a ball in the hand, are weighed off on 
ordinary apothecary scales with shell receptacles. This is the most 
practical method of weighing. Into a 300-400 cc. tube of color- 
less glass, with ground stopper, 80 cc. of the n/100 potassium per- 
manganate solution are poured and then acidified with 1.6 cc. of 
normal sulphuric. acid. 

The cellulose, weighed off, and made into a ball, is forced into 
the tube, the stopper inserted, while a stop watch measuring seconds 
is set in motion. It is self-evident that this operation must be 
performed quickly. Hereupon the tube must be shaken gently 
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and regularly in one hand, while a watch is held in the other. If 
the shaking is stopped for a few moments, while the tube is in- 
clined slightly, so that the solution separates from the mass, it can 
be determined whether the solution is still violet or not. The 
moment, when the color changes from a red-violet into a color- 
less, yellow or yellowish-brown, is registered by the watch. 

The color change can be most accurately determined, if the 
clear solution is submitted to a cross light. Since the time of the 
reaction is strongly influenced by the temperature, the temperature 
of the permanganate solution must be measured in the determination. 
As a result of a series of these determinations, carried out with 
sulphite cellulose cooked with direct steam, but which had varying 
degrees of. distintegration, it was established that the time of de- 
colorization of the permanganate solution at 20° C. is, for 


Seconds 
OO ses Se cie iin ts ccs ovcedeeweve» 70 
ee ea 50-70 
EE ck aaa ectivah oss 0b cones bois e's 35-50 
TE EEN NT Cee 25-35 
VOY BNE onc ei es seeccedccccccscccccccncns 25 


Similarly the time of decolorization of the same cellulose ‘at 
ordinary temperatures and the chlorine numbers, according to 
Sieber, were determined at + 20° C. for the purpose of comparison, 
In diagram I the times of decolorization are shown as abscissae and 
chlorine numbers as ordinates for 18°, 40°, 25° and 30° C. 

The numbers determined for different pulps at the same tempera- 
ture lie on a curve which runs asympthotically near to both lines 
of co-ordinate numerals. 

By the aid of the curves it is easy to determine the chlorine 
numbers at ordinary temperatures in the case of any given pulp. 
The relation between the time of decolorization and the chlorine 
numbers becomes still clearer in the following table: 


Time of decolori- Degree of disintegration of pulps in numbers of chlorine 
zation in seconds used (Sieber numbers) when decolorization at following 
temp. with n/100 KMnO* has taken place. 


18° 20° 25° 30° 

jee 6.30 5.00 4.20 
5.85 5.25 4.25 3.55 
4.90 4.30 3.60 3.15 
4.20 3.75 3.20 2.80 
3.70 3.40 2.90 2.55 
3.30 3.10 2.70 2.35 
3.05 2.85 2.50 2.20 
2.85 2.70 2.35 2.05 
2.70 2.55 2.20 1.95 
2.55 2.40 2.10 1.80 
2.45 2.30 2.00 1.70 
2.30 2.20 1.90 ian 
2.25 2.10 ' 1.80 

2.15 2.00 1.75 

2.05 1.95 1.70 


SREARSASARSHESERSRY 


100 1.95 1.80 1.55 
110 1.85 1.70 sone 
150 1.70 1.55 


From the sympthotic nature of the curves, it follows that the 
times of decolorization for very strong cellulose and for cellulose 
disintegrated as far as possible are uncertain. For strong pulp 
the decolorization point is indeed distinct, but the time becomes 
shorter, whereby considerable errors in the determinations are 
possible. For very completely disintegrated cellulose the decolori- 
zation time points again become unreliable, but precisely in con- 
sequence of the nature of the curves errors in observation in this 
case signify less. 

The uncertainty, however, may be avoided in the main, if, in- 
stead of the n/100 permanganate solution, n/50 is used for strong 
pulp, and n/100 for easy bleaching. The method is somewhat com- 
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plicated thereby, but mills which manufacture mostly either easy. 
bleaching, or very strong pulp, are in this way supplied with the 
means of controlling their operations with the same certainty as 
other mills. In these cases the same concentration of pulp is em. 
ployed, but the quantity of sulphuric acid will, in relation to the 
strength of the permanganate solution, be changed. 
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The following diagram II shows curves, determined with an n/50 
solution at different temperatures. 

The permanganate solution or method does not yield results of 
outstanding clarity, In the determination of the time of decolori- 
zation variations of 10 per cent are quite possible, but variations 
carried over into the chlorine numbers are, as a rule, distinctly* 
smaller. What is wanting in accuracy, is counter balanced by the 
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many good points of the method which is adapted for a business 
control system, namely: 

1. The technical simplicity of the determinations. 

2. The short time required for each determination. 

3. The stability of the analytical reagents. 

4. The cheap price of the materials. 

5. The possibility of making the determinations during cooking. 
_ So far the method has been tried only with directly cooked su!- 
phite cellulose from three local mills, In every case a gratifying 
agreement with the corresponding chlorine numbers has been esta)- 
lished. 
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SULPHITE PROCESS 


IV—Distribution of Sulphur During the Cook 


By R. N. Mitier’ anp W. H. Swanson? 


Chemistry of the Sulphite Process IV is a further contribution 
of Forest Products Laboratory to the Cellulose Committee of the 
Technical Association to be. presented before the annual meeting of 
the Association April 9-13, 1923. 

Chemistry of the Sulphite Process I. Procedure of investigation 
and methods of analysis by R. N. Miller and W. H. Swanson was 
presented before the annual meeting April 10-14, 1922 and pub- 
lished in Technical Association Papers Series V (1922). 

Chemistry of the Sulphite Process II. Chemical properties of 
pulps prepared by indirect cooking, by N. W. Bray and T. M. 
Andrews was presented before the Fall meeting, October 9, 1922, 
and published in Paver Trave Journat, January 18, 1923. 

Chemistry of the Sulphite Process III was published in Paper 
Trave JournaAL, March 1, 1923. 


Sulphite mill operators interested in economy of operation and 
sulphite technicians interested in control of operations frequently 
have the matter of the sulphur cycle or sulphur utilization called 
to their attention. The efficiency of operation is often judged by 
the value for pounds of sulphur used per ton of pulp produced. 
The purpose of this paper is to throw some light on the distribu- 
tion and state of combination of the sulphur in a series of closely 
controlled cooks, 


Equipment and Operation 


The equipment consisted of a digester’ that has a capacity of 
about fifty pounds of pulp and the necessary coolers and receivers 
arranged so that samples both of the digester contents and the 
digester relief could be had at any time during the cook. The 
cooks from which the data presented were drawn were made by 
heating the digester contents by means of the steam coil in the 
lower half of the digester and no steam was introduced directly 
into the charge. A typical cooking chart is given in Figure I. 

1R. N. Miller, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

"W. H. Swanson, Assistant Wocd Technologist, Forest Products Laboratory, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
*Paper Trade Journal, April 13, 1922, Tech. Assn. Papers, Series V (1922). 


In this series the maximum pressure and quantity of wood were 
kept constant and the moisture content of the wood, the rate of 
temperature rise, acid strength, and time of cook were varied as 
shown in Table 1. In this table the acid strength is that after 
dilution with the water in the wood. 

The physical and chemical characteristics, yield, etc., 
in Table 2.4 


are shown 


Analytical Methods 


The following determinations wére made on the samples drawn 
from the digester. 


Total sulphur dioxide by a method developed by the authors. 

Total inorganic sulphur dioxide by iodine titration. 

Combined sulphur dioxide by the method of A. Sander. 

Loosely combined sulphur dioxide after Klason. 

Sulphur dioxide present as sulphate by the method of Sher- 
rand and Blanco’ of this Laboratory. 


From these determinations. carried out on samples from the 
digester and the relief receiver it is possible to locate the sulphur 
in the system and group the various forms of combination. No 
attempt has been made in this paper to distinguish between the 
various possible forms of organically combined sulphur except to 
segregate the loosely combined sulphur dioxide. 

The method for the determination of total sulphur dioxide is as 
follows: A two cubic centimeter portion of the sample is run 
into one cubic centimeter of fifteen per cent caustic soda solution 
in a small porcelain crucible. Sulphur free Eschka mixture is then 
added until the crucible is half full and the whole dried at 100° C. 
The procelain crucible and contents are then placed in a nicket 
Sargent’s crucible fitted with a head with gas inlet and outlet. 
This is connected to a supply of oxygen on the inlet end and to a 
silica tube filled with broken porcelain on the outlet end. An ab- 
sorption bottle containing 5 cc. of 15 per cent sodium hydroxide, 


‘Chemical analysis by M. W. Bray and T. M. Andrews; physical tests by 
L. J. Padgham of this Laboratory. 


5SPaper Industry, September, 1922. 


TABLE 1—CONDENSED COOKING DATA 


Time to 
Maximum maximum 
temper- temper- X 
ature duration 
hr. r. 
12% 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
15 
13 


TABLE 2—PHYSICAL TESTS—BALL 


Time to 
maximum 
folds 
Min. 


Time to 
maximum 
strength 
Min. Gm. ne -_ 


Time to 
maximum 
tear 
Min. 
60 
60 
60 


40 
40 
60 
60 


Maximum 


strength 
Double 
aioe folds 


0.906 
0.810 
0.998 
0.879 
0.760 
0.794 


Acid compcsition 
after dilution by H,O in chips 


Combined 
Ss 


Yield 


Free of crude Screen- 


Sat On0 bad ond ont tad ED ond 
Saksehee *o 
aba atin 
Bovine! of ¢ 


MILL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Time to 
maximum Time to 
breaking maximum 
length Stretch stretch 
Meters Min. %e « Min. 
3,660 
3, '350 
3,170 
3,780 
3,170 
2,540 
0 


Breaking 
length 
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and bromine water in a volume of 50 cc. is attached to the outlet 
end of the silica tube. 

When all connections are made a stream of oxygen, 60 bubbles 
per minute, is passed through the apparatus and the crucible and 
silica tube are heated with gas flame. About one hour is re- 
quired to burn the material completely. When a large number 
of samples are to be run time can be saved at small expense in 
accuracy by burning off the organic matter in an electric muffle 
at low red heat. At the end of an hour the contents of the crucible 
and gas absorption bottle are united and from this point the de- 
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termination is carried out in the same way as the determination 
of sulphur in coal by the Eschka method and the final weighing 
made as barium sulphate. 

Estimation of total sulphur by iodine titration was carried out 
in the usual way using n/16 iodine, and the combined sulphur 
dioxide by the Sander method was determined according to the 
adaptation used in this Laboratory.. Loosely combined sulphur 
was determined according to Kiason using 15 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution and letting stand at room temperature for 
twenty minutes. 

In the determination of sulphur dioxide as sulphate by the 
method of Sherrard and Blanco of this Laboratory, twenty-five 
cubic centimeters of the sample, twenty cubic centimeters of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 1.18) and fifty-five 
cubic centimeters of distilled water are boiled in a flask under a 
Hopkins condenser in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide until all 
sulphur dioxide is expelled. The contents of the flask is then 
filtered and the sulphate determined in the filtrate as barium sul- 
phate. 

The analytical results on the liquor except as noted otherwise 
thave been calculated to the value they would have if the amount 
of substance determined were present in one hundred gallons of 





’ €Miller and Swanson, Parer Trave Journat, April 13, 1922. 
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acid. This was done to permit direct comparison of percentages 
and to facilitate the calculation of amount of material present, 


Total Sulphur Dioxide 


In Table 3 the results of the determination of total sulphur 
dioxide in the liquor in the digester are given. These figures are 
corrected for sulphur dioxide in the liquid relief receiver, Table 





Taste 3—Torat Sutruur Dioxipe sy Comsustion. Sum or ALL Tom 
Resutts Nor Incrupinc Gas Revier, Liguip Retier Inciupep 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 


_ 
Cooking hours 
Cook Raw  __,, 
No. Basis acid 4% 7 10 12 12% 14 14% 15 15% 15% 
100 gal. ... 2.69 2.43 2.01 1.69 1.68 a 
638-I True vol. 5.25 4.65 4.20 3.48 2.92 2.89 ... ... 
SU GR ccs RES ce BB 1S ws - ST OU 
640-I True vol. 4.64 3.94 ... 3.35 2.86 ... 2.67 2.62 
Meee ian see B88 28 158 .... 31.358 ee 
645-I True vol. 5.57 4.91 4.50 3.37 3.10 ... 2.43 se 
100 gal. ... 2.86 2.64 2.12 1.89 ... 1.60 . ae 
646-1 Truevol. 549 4.73 4.35 3.51 3.12 ... 2,64 ° ese 
See. cos ee Bae see BS sce. BO coe coe 1,80 
647-I True vol. 5.34 4.56 4.36 3.90 3.58 ... 3.31 ose cco Sue 
100 gal. ... 3.10 2.94 2.50 2.19 ... 2.01 1.84 1.62 
643-I Truevol. 5.45 4.90 4.65 3.96 3.46 ... 3.17 2.91 2.54 
Spat. «ss Gee. one B77 BH ...: 20 1.94 
644-1 True vol. 5.24 4.95 4.73 4.22 3.88 ... 3.22 2.95 





Taste. 4—Sutruvur Di0xipe 


tn Gas Rewigr Tank 








Per cent sulphur dioxide 
Cooking hours 








Cook ietnieaetiatimeesleniiaieal anid aiinentesitiee neem — 

No. Basis “4% 7 «+410 12 12% 14 14% 15 15% 1592 
100 gal. ... 0.13 0.53 0.86 0.89 ae ay, 

638-1 ‘True voi. 0.00 0.23 0.92 1.49 1.54 cea ees 
10dgal. ... ... 0.05 0.37 cal 

640-1 Truevol. 0.00 ::. 0.08 055 ... 083 O88 :.. 22. 72 
eh ee RN MMR eke cee 

645-I Truevol. 0.03 0.14 0.83 118 ... 136 2... 2... ; 
100 gal. ... 0.03 0.62 O85 ... 1.01 

646-1 Truevol. 06.00 0.05 1.02 1.41 2... 166 20. 32. Ol. 
Get acc CEERCASE i. -OMR Gir... ON 

647-1 Truevol. 06.00 0.12 0.28 082 ... 096 1... °.. 22. 108 
100 gal. ... 0.08 0.23 OS1 ... 0.79 ... O85 1.11 

643-1 Truevol. 0.00 0.13 034 O81 :.. 1.25 <2) 1:34 1.75 
io. ee Ae eee eke 

644.1 Truevol. 0.00 0.00 0.15 059 °.. 0.97 °.. 1:32 








Taste 5—Svutrpnur Dioxipe Accountep For. Sum or Sutrnur Dioxips 


Tora sy Compustion anp SuLPHuR Dioxipe 1n Gas anv Liguip Retier, 
Minus Sutpnvur Dioxipe as SutpHuR Trioxipe 1n Oricinat Ligvor 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 
(renee erneeenanseenee 





Cooking hours 
Cook Raw Siecne tenant saiinataiaietnnncanipa —_ 
No. Basis acid 4% 7 10 12 42% 14 14% 15 15% 15% 
100 gal. 3.04 2.67 2.50 2.49 2.48 2.49 eee sak 
638-I True vol. 5.25 4.61 4.31 4.29 4.38 4.29 





100 gal. 2.75 2.63 ... 2.29 2.27 2.35 2.35 
640-I True vol. 4.04 3.87 ... 3.36 3.34 ... 3.43 3.43 

100 gal. 3.50 3.01 2.93 2.95 2.99 ... 2.66 ° 
645-I True vol. 5.57 4.79 4.67 4.69 4.76 ... 4.23 ee 

100 gal. 3.32 2.89 3.59 2.67 2.67 ... 2.52 ee 
646-I True vol. 5.49 4.61 +.28 4.41 4.41 ... 4.18 ... Ses see ces 

sora, oe ee mer Ber SRO ak BIS tcc vec coe 3 
647-I True vol. 5.34 4.45 4.37 4.07 4.29 ... 4.16 1... «ee wee 3,71 

100 gal. 3.45 3.04 2.97 2.66 2.64 ... 2.74 2.63 2.66 
643-I True vol. 5.45 4.81 4,69 4.21 4.18 ... 4.33 4.16 4.20 ... 

100 gal. 3.44 3.18 3.04 2.80 2.87 ... 2.69 2.73 ° 
644-I True vol. 5.24 4.85 4.63 4.27 4.37 ... 4.09 4.17 ee 





4 gives the sulphur dioxide recovered in the gas relief receiver. 
Table 5 gives the sulphur dioxide accounted for at all sample 
periods. In all these figures correction has been made for the 
sulphur present as sulphate. 

It is noted at once that all the sulphur dioxide is not accounted 
for in these results although the determinations are made on the 
digester contents and all materials removed from the digester. The 
study of the location of the base reported in a previous paper 
furnishes the explanation for this observation. 

In the paper referred to it is shown that a part of the base 
added in the cooking liquor is localized in some way such that it 
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does not appear in the sample drawn from the digester, and it 
was suggested that it was associated with the wood material and 
removed from solution. The results for total sulphur dioxide ac- 
counted for considered in connection with this missing base are 
then not so puzzling. If it is assumed that the missing base and 
the missing sulphur dioxide are in combination as calcium bisul- 
phite and the sulphur dioxide equivalent to the missing base cal- 
culated and added to the sulphur dioxide found, the results given 
in Table 6 are obtained. 


Taste 6—Sutrnvur Dioxtpe Accountep For AssuminG THe Misstnc Lime To 
Be Comstnep as Catcrum Bisutenite. Ostarnep sy Appinc SuLPHUR 
Dioxipe Accountep For 1n ANatysis To SuLpHur Dioxipe 
EguivaAtent oF Missinc Lime 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 


A 
Cooking hours 
x Raw ———-———— - ——---—_—-—_ -—— )—s§ —— 
No. Basis acid “4% 10 12 12% 14 14% 15 15% 15% 
100 gal. 3.04 2.71 2.84 2.91 3.00 wee. cen Ree: | aes 
True vol. 5.25 4.68 4.91 5.03 5.1 
100 gal. 2.74 
True vol. 4.04 
100 gal. 3.50 
True vol, 5.57 
100 gal. 3.32 
True vol. 5,49 
100 gal. 3.51 
True vol. 5.34 
100 gal. 3.45 
True vol. 5.45 
100 gal. 3.44 
True vol. 5.24 


o-oo > 


2.69 2.74 
3.96 4.02 
3.36 
5.35 
3.35 
5.53 
3.32 
5.05 
3.17 
5.02 
3.16 
4.82 


2.74 
4.03 
3.17 
5.04 
3.04 
5.02 
3.05 
4.63 
3.19 
5.04 
3.25 
4.96 


2.58 
3.79 
3.36 
5.35 
3.12 
5.15 
3.07 
4.66 
3.00 
4.74 
3.19 
4.86 


2.58 ... 
3.80 .. 
3.46 

5.51 

3.21 

5.30 

3.40 

5.16 

3.01 

4.77 

3.28 

5.01 


3.20 
5.10 
2.92 
4.83 
3.10 
4.71 
3.20 
5.06 
3.22 
4.90 


645-1 
646-1 
647-1 
643-1 


644-1 


The results given for the samples at the end of the cook bear 
out the above assumption very well, but in the earlier stages -of 
the cook the agreement is not so good. In these some sulphur 
dioxide has been driven out into the space above the liquor level 
and if this be calculated and added to the analytical figures the 
difference is not so great. The correction in cook 643-I for in- 
stance is 0.36 per cent at 4% hours. There is little evidence as 
yet to offer in explanation of this interesting observation, In an 
environment offering as much opportunity for bisulphite additions 
on aldehyde groups as is afforded by the wood material one turns 
readily to the explanation that such bisulphite additions do form. 
The idea of a capillary concentration of the chemical in the wood 
interstices may be sufficient to explain the segregation of the acid 
If the idea of a bisulphite addition product is accepted the ques- 
tion of the final location of the base is raised at once. The analysis 
of the pulp after washing in the blow pit does not show much 
lime to be present. When at the end of the cook the liquor is 
withdrawn without discharging the digester contents into the blow 
pit a large part of the base is found precipitated ‘on the fiber as 
calcium monosulphite and is not readily washed away. This dif- 
ference in behavior suggests the possibility of an addition product 
stable under the conditions existing in the digester at the blow, 
but unstable at lower temperatures, pressures and concentrations ot 
free sulphur dioxide. It has been suggested by Schwalbe’ that 
a condensation with the sugars may form but while the sugar 
content of the wood is decreasing the amount of lime disappearing 
is increasing, a fact that does not confirm his suggestion. 

It has been found that other conditions being the same, the pro- 
portion of the base that disappears remains near a constant value 
with wide variation in the amount of base in the acid charged 
in the digester. Also that the rapid disappearance in the early 
stages of the cooks is effected by the same conditions that would 
effect the rate of penetration into the wood. There is a possibility 
that the rate of penetration of the wood is measured by the rate 
of disappearance of the base and sulphur in combination as bisul- 
phite. This phase of the problem will receive further attention. 
For the present it is clearly shown that the digester contents 


—_— 


"Zellstoff u. Papier 6 II (1921). 


during the cook is not homogeneous—that there is a concentration 
of chemical in the chips. 


Loosely Combined Sulphur Dioxide 


Examination of the loosely combined sulphur dioxide values, 
Table 7, contributes little to the knowledge of the reactions go- 
ing on in the digester, They appear to approach a constant value 


TaBLe 7—Loosety ComBinep SuLPpHuR D10xipe 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 
°c TF 
Cooking hours 


Cook X a 
No. Basis 4, 7 10 12 12% 14 14% 15 15% 15% 
10G08. ON... O88 . Gad: 623-626-8000 Kea. eed. HK eee 
638-I Truevol. 0.12 0.26 0.32 0.40 0.41 © a eee 
100 gal. 0.05 0.17 0.20 
True vol. 0.08 0.25 0.30 
100 gal. 0.07 0.19 0.26 
Truevol. 0.11 0.33 0.41 
100 gal. 0.07 0.21 0.27 
True vol. 0.11 0.35 0.44 
100 gal. 0.08 0.20 0.29 
True vol. 0.12 0.31 0.44 
100 gal. 
True vol. 
100 gal. 
True vol. 


640-1 


0.12 
0.19 
0.14 
0.22 
0.11 
0.17 
0.13 
0.20 
0.12 
0.18 


645-1 


646-I 58s 
647-1 Sas 
0.27 
0.43 
0.23... 0.24 ... 0.28 
ts Nae ee 


Taste 8—Sutrnur Dioxipe Present as SULPHATE 


0.07 
0.11 
0.07 
0.11 


0.19 
0.30 
0.16 
0.25 


0.23 


643-1 0.36 


644-1 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 
(fimtrterieinaatetinetiacranisamntantatiniisien oi 


Cooking hours 

Cook 
No. Basis 
638-I 


Raw 
acid 
True vol. 0.03 
640-I_ True vol. 0.07 
645-I True vol. 0.12 
646-I True vol. 0.12 
647-I_ True vol. 0.11 
643-I True vol. 0.09 
644-I True vol. 0.10 


4% 7 

0.10 0.11 
0.08 
0.13 
0.12 
0.11 
0.15 
0.10 


10 12-12% 14 
0.12 0.14 0.17 
0.09 0.12 ... 
0.14 0.14 
0.12 0.12 
0.11 0.11 
0.14 0.13 
0.11 . 0.11 


14% 15 15%15% 
O.24: O16 = son cae ueee 
0.23: .c0 Sve 

0.24 
0.14 
0.14 
0.12 


0.14 
0.12 
0.11 
0.14 
0.11 


ose -45eQas 
0.19 0.24 
@.13..... 
and to bear little or no relation to the quality of the pulp. They 
are of interest chiefly in showing from another point the com- 
plexity of the changes taking place in the digester, as it is quite 


possible that they measure a reaction independent of the main pulp- 
ing actions. 


Sulphur Dioxide as Sulphate 


The results of the determination of sulphur dioxide present as 
sulphate are given in Table 8. The injurious effect of sulphates 
in the cooking liquor is often spoken of and much stress laid upon 
their formation during the cook. The results given do not in- 
dicate that there is any appreciable quantity of sulphate formed 
in the cook until near the end. 

The formation of sulphates does not appear to be governed by 
the temperature although sulphurous acid is said to suffer antoxi- 
dation at elevated temperatures but seems to be connected with 
the concentration of bisulphite and free sulphur dioxide. The 
connection with the concentration of free sulphur dioxide is closest. 
It will be noted that in cooks 638-I and 640-I the free sulphur 
dioxide content, Table 9, is appreciably higher at the end than in 
the other cooks except 644-I and the sulphate present is less. In 
cook 644-I both the bisulphite and free sulphur dioxide have high 
values and there is little increase in sulphate shown. 

In connection with the values for free sulphur dioxide attention 
should be called to the fact that in these cooks no effort was made 
to recover gas at the end of the cook. The only relief was that 
necessary to maintain the pressure. The cooking liquor, however, 
had the characteristic appearance as regards color of liquor from 
a digester cooked under commercial conditions. 


Sulphur Consumption 
Calculation of the sulphur consumed per ton of pulp produced 
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Tastes 9—Free SutpHur Droxipe 


Per cent sulphur dioxide 
ch 
Cooking hours 
Raw 


acid 4% 7 10 12 12% 
4.20 3.55 3.13 2.35 1.62 1.44 
3.16 2.85 2.25 1.54 .. 
4.38 3.80 1.84 1.47 
4.31 3.39 1.81 1.38 
4.21 3.21 2.14 1.34 
4.30 3.66 2.76 2.07 
4.10 3.67 2.91 2.37 


Basis 
True vol. 
True vol. 
True vol. 
Truetvol. 
True vol. 
True vol. 
True vol. 


14% 


1.15 0.99 
0.81 . 
0.67 
1.10 
1.46 
1.63 


15 15% 15% 


3.47 
3.01 
2.88 
3.45 
3.51 


éea. 00 Mae 
221° O.73 35 
he eer 
Taste 10—Orcanic Sutpxur Dioxipe Inctupinc Loosety Comsinep Os- 
TAINED By SuBtTractinc Torat SutpHur Droxipe sy IopiIne aNnp 


Sutenvur Droxipe as SuLPHUR TRIOXIDE FROM 
Tota sy ComsBustion 


Per cent sulphur dioxide ; 
ee 
Cooking hours 

124% 4 
0.75 0.86 
1.29 1.48 
| eee 
0.86 
0.74 
1.18 
0.78 
1.29 
0.81 
1.23 
0.50 
0.79 
0.55 
0.83 


Raw 

Basis acid 4% 7 10 12 
100 gal. ... 0.13 0.29 0.47 
True vol. 0.00 0.24 0.50 0.81 
100 gal. 0.16 0.35 
True = 0.00 0.23 0.51 
100 ga’ 0.02 0.51 
True er 0.00 0.03 0.81 
100 gal. 0.12 0.65 
True vol. 0.20 1.07 
100 gal. ... O.11 0.44 
True vol. 0.00 0.17 0.39 0.67 
100 gal. ... 0.09 0.17 0.30 
True vol. 0.00 0.15 0.27 0.48 
100 gal. 0.11 0.18 0.36 
True vol. 0.17 0.27 0.55 


14%4 


15 15%: 15% 


0.09 
0.14 


0.28 
0.47 


0.26 


0.00 


0.69 


0.00 1.05 


leads to some interesting results, Basing the calculations on the 
organically combined sulphur, Table 10, and-bone dry screened pulp 
gives the values shown in Table 11. 


Taste 11 
638-1 640-1 645-I 646-1 647-I 643-I 644-1 


189 178 232 228 199 159 


If the sulphur equivalent to the missing lime considered as 
bisulphite be included in the sulphur consumed the values shown 
in the Table 12 are obtained. 


TasLe 12 
638-I 640-I 645-I 646-1 647-I 643-I 
275 322 


644-1 
414 455 337 262 


The great irregularity shown by these results is surprising. 
Study of the literature tends to form the opinion that the reac- 
tions in cooking sulphite pulp while possibly of several types. and 
participated in by numerous compounds are subject to classifica- 
tion and consideration as a few well defined reactions. Examination 
of the data, however, does not lead to any such opinion. On the 
contrary it appears that the reactions are subject to numerous 
variations and any attempt to set down a quantity as the correct 
value for sulphur consumption per ton of pulp is fruitless. There 
is then less occasion for surprise at the wide variation in sulphur 
consumption in different mills in commercial operation and less 
willingness to base an opinion as to the efficiency of the cooking 
operation on the figures for sulphur consumed per ton of pulp pro- 
duced. The figures obtained in commercial operation are rather a 
measure of the efficiency of recovery but as the quality of pulp 
has no bearing on the sulphur consumption, attempts to emulate 
some particularly low sulphur consumption may result in the 
production of an unsuitable pulp. 

The figures for pounds of lignin removed per pound of sulphur 
in organic combination show considerable irregularity also (Table 
13). In this case, however, an observation can be made. Cooks 
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646-I and 643-I, on kiln dried wood show lower lignin rem 
pound of sulphur. 

In the first paper in this series it was shown that within 
limits, digestion with a cooking acid with low free and hig! 
bined sulphur dioxide did not produce a well cooked easy- 


val per 


certain 
com- 
leach- 


— 
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Taste 13 


638-1 - 645-1 646-1 647-1 643-1 


No. 644-1 
Lignin per pound sulphur—lb. 6.0 6. 6.55 5.44 6,02 


5.84 6.25 


—_— 


ing pulp although it was possible to reduce the lignin content of 
the pulp to five per cent with such an acid, and it was concluded 
that to produce an easy-bleaching well cooked pulp, a hig) 
acid should be maintained. 

In this paper the data given as to the location of the sulphur 
does not point to any rule by which one can connect the formation 
of the organic sulphur compounds or the exhaustion of the cook- 
ing acid with the quality of the pulp produced, or the yield from 
the wood, The higher sulphur consumption figures obtained for 
cooks 646-I and 647-I are derived using low yield figures and they 
are hardly comparable with the figures for lignin removal per pound 
of sulphur for the same two cooks or other cooks in the series. 

The general opinion resulting from the study of the data from 
this and previous series ofcooks is that the reactions involving 
the combination of the base and sulphur with organic matter are 
more or less independent of the reactions which govern the quality 
of the pulp. It seems preferable to view them as associated re- 
actions rather than as dependent reactions. 

The marked effect that physical condition such as the moisture 
content of the wooed can have upon the rate of the reactions is 
noteworthy, and in the preceding paper of this series it was pointed 
out that a larger yield of better pulp could be expected from wet 
wood. 


free 


Sectional Meeting On Sulphite 


At the annual convention of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry to be held in Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, April 9-13, a sectional meeting on sulphite is planned to be 
held on Wednesday morning, April 10. At it will be presented 
for discussion three papers of particular interest to makers as 
well as users of sulphite. 

W. H. Kraske, sulphite superintendent, Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., will give a 
paper illustrated with charts, on “Recording and Integrating Steam 
Flowmeters in Sulphite Control,” giving results of practical ex- 
perience. 

R. A. Hayward, assistant professor of chemistry, University of 
Michigan, who was formerly assistant manager of the Newton 
Falls Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y., will present a paper 
on “Bleaching Pulp at High Densities.” 

“The third paper is by Arthur B, Green of Parker-Young Com- 
pany, Lincoln, N. H., well known in the industry for his studies 
in control of beating. This paper is on “The Study of Paper- 
making Materials,” and deals with the factors affecting the suit- 
ability for paper of sulphite prepared under varying conditions of 
temperature, strength of acid and cooking conditions. This paper, 
while of interest to sulphite engineers, is also worthy of study by 
anyone interested in any kind of fiber used in papermaking as the 
method of attack outlined may be applied to whatever fiber is used. 


Index of Technical Section 


A complete index of the Technical Association Section from 
July to December, 1922, inclusive, has been prepared by Clarence 
J. West, chairman of the Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, 
and is available as a separate at ten cents a copy. 

A folder suitable for binding three months of the Section is 
also available at twenty-five cents each. 
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DESTRUCTION OF PAPER BY WRITING INK* 


By Proressor W. Herzperc 


The observations made on the destruction of paper by writing 
ink have led the author of this article to call the attention of the 
paper industry to this problem. 

It has been known for a long time that many old documents 
have been subject to decomposition by the injurious action on 
the paper of the ink used, and that this destructive action has 
not been satisfactorily counteracted, even though protective meas- 
ures were taken in the attempt. 

The first investigation made on this subject was carried out by 
P. Ehrle. (See Zentralblatt fuer Bibliothekwesen, 1898, Number 
15, Pages 17 to 33), 

The phenomena, shown by the documents, which have suffered 
from “ink corrosion,” are diversified in nature. In the first place 
individual letters in the words have been known to fall out of 
the paper completely, due to the complete destruction of the mate- 
rial on which they were written (parchment paper). On _ the 
other hand entire sections of the paper are destroyed in a similar 
manner. In many cases the part of the paper, next to the de- 
stroyed portion, is affected but little or not at all, so the text can 
be reconstructed. In other cases this part of the paper is also so 
badly affected that it is impossible to reconstruct the text. 


Cause of the Destruction of the Paper 


The cause of the destruction of the paper has been often laid to 
the action of sulphuric acid, formed from the iron sulphate used in 
the manufacture of the ink. It has also been held that this salt is 
gradually converted into the oxy salt, which acts as an oxygen 
carrier under certain suitable external conditions, as for example 
in moist air and under such circumstances the fiber of the paper 
is gradually destroyed. The moisture in the air also destroys the 
color of the ink and turns the paper yellow, 

A detailed investigation on this subject was conducted at the A. 
Leonhardi ink works in Dresden in co-operation with the Materials 
Testing Bureau of Berlin. The most important parts of that in- 
vestigation are described herein. 

In the first place several kilograms of ink were prepared in 
accordance with old formulas, taken from the literature and which 
went back to the ninth century. The principal raw materials, used 
in the manufacture of these inks were nut galls, iron sulphate and 
gum. Less frequently are mentioned the following substances: 
Logwood, copper sulphate, common ‘salt and alum. The liquid 
medium in which these materials were dissolved were water, wine, 
beer and vinegar. All the formula agree in directing that the 
iron salts, mostly iron sulphate, must be roasted before being used. 
Only the iron gallate inks were made using only a little vinegar 
and a considerable amount of nut gall extract. Similarly, ink 
was made with considerable vinegar and little nut gall extract, 
and in various proportions of the two substances. 

The paper used with these inks was old bond paper, genuine 
parchment paper and modern bond paper. Marks were drawn on 
the paper with ordinary pens or drawing pens. In order to avoid 
any external influence such as the pressure that might be used in 
drawing the lines, the Schluttig-Neumann method for determining 
the sizing quality of paper by drawing lines thereon was employed 
in the following manner. 

One cubic centimeter of ink was allowed to flow from a pipette, 
is transfering it to the paper by means of a suitable arrangement. 
The paper is placed on a flat surface, inclined to the horizontal 
by an angle of 45 degrees. The drops of ink flowed down the 
paper tracing on it a more or less wide streak. In this manner 
tests were carried out with the inks and in addition with water, 


*Mitteilungen Materialpruefungsamt Berlin-Dahlem. 1922. Vol. 1 and 2. 


alcohol, alkalies, acids and solutions of salts, and the paper samples 
were then heated in a drying oven to a temperature of 50 to 00 
degrees centigrade for about five to six hours. 


Results of Test 


Only two kinds of inks, made according to old formule, had any 
injurious action on the paper, and these were the ones that con- 
tained particularly high proportions of ferric salts. Solutions of 
these salts were also the only ones that exhibited similar action 
on the paper. When solutions were made of all the other con- 
stituents of the inks in proportions that are found in the latter, 
it was found that none of these solutions had any bad effect on 
the paper. Similarly, those inks, made in accordance with modern 
formule, that contained ferric salts, were the only ones that had 
the effect of making the paper tender. 

This and additional observations led to the conclusion that iron 
oxide plays an important, perhaps an exclusive role in the decom- 
position of the paper fibers. In order to determine whether this was 
sO, various concentrations of dialyzed, pure, acid-free iron hydroxide 
were prepared and applied to the paper in the manner described 
above. The paper samples were then warmed in the usual way. 
Several of the bands, which were formed on the paper, became 
friable under these conditions and when the warming was pro- 
longed, they fell completely out of the paper, just like the old 
printed volumes in which the same effect has been noticed. (For 
example, the old edition of the Septuagint in the Vatican Library at 
Rome.) From these observations it was concluded that the ten- 
dency of the paper to become friable and for the printed matter 
to fall completely out of the same in the old manuscripts was due 
entirely to the action of ferric salts, and that acid action, which 
has frequently been cited as the cause of the decomposition of the 
paper, was not a factor in the phenomenon, and that even a com- 
paratively high proportion of sulphuric acid in the testing liquor 
did not have any bad effects. 

Additional Experiments 

Certain experiments were carried out in the Materials Testing 
Laboratory to determine the conditions of a method of ascertaining 
the sizing quality of the paper in the year 1898, During the course 
of these experiments lines about from 0.5 to 2.5 millimeters in 
width were drawn with different kinds on a large number of 
different qualities of paper, and the more or less deep penetration of 
the ink was observed. Certain record inks were used for this 
purpose and the marks were drawn by means of specially made 
drawing pens. These paper samples remained in the archives of 
the Laboratory under normal conditions since that time. An ex- 
examination of the paper samples showed that the ink had attacked 
strongly the paper fibers, whether the paper was made of wood 
pulp, rag stock or a mixture of the two. 

When the paper samples were bent along the ink lines, then the 
paper broke through more or less. The parts of the paper that lie 
next to the lines were not affected in this manner at all. If the 
bent piece of paper was rubbed between the fingers, then the paper 
broke through along the lines and the broken pieces of the parts 
affected by the ink fell out of the paper entirely. The accompanying 
figure shows the results of these tests, the paper being observed 
through transmitted light. 

In order to obtain a mathematical conception of the action of the 
ink on the paper, testing strips of about 50 millimeters in length 
and 15 millimeters in width were taken from the paper samples by 
cutting across the ink lines. These testing strips were made in 
such a manner that each strip always contained lines of the same 
width. The load that is required to break the strip of paper, held 
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between supporting points about 30 millimeters apart, so that ‘there 
was this much free span, The results obtained were then compared 
with those obtained with strips of paper under the same condi- 
tions but which did not have ink marks on them. The elongation 
was not determined, for it was impossible to measure the same for 


the small part of the paper, covered with the ink, at a maximum 
about 2 millimeters. 


The results of these tests are given in the following tabulation: 
Breaking load 


Paper strip samples 
Without any ink lines 
With ink lines, 0.75 
With ink lines, 1. 

With ink lines, 1, 
With ink lines, 
With ink lines, 
With ink lines, 


Peewee 
NAUMOD 


YP nner 
Uspowonw ? 
PNs 

“ 


As may be seen from the above figures, the paper mltiees quite 


Wuat THe Test SHOWED 


considerably from the ink lines on it. Through the line, 2 milli- 
meters in width, the strength of the paper has been reduced almost 
in half. Even in the narrower widths the strength is much less 
than that of the original paper without the ink marks. 

The experiments show that there are certain modern writing inks 
which attack the paper. When the written paper is allowed to re- 
main for a long time in archives, then no decomposition is noticed, 
although the ink in certain places has almost disappeared. The 
whole question as to what effect ink does have on paper is now 
being investigated further, so that the aforementioned observations 
may be either confirmed or disproved. It must be established 
whether all the modern inks have a certain destructive action on 
the paper fibers, or -whether the cases observed above are only 
special examples. 


Powell River Co. Development 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontreaL, Que., March 5, 1923—The Powell River Pulp and 
Paper Company of Powell River, B. C., will embark this spring on 
a campaign of development that will represent an expenditure of 
over four millions of dollars when completed. A large steam plant 
is to be erected, the first unit of which will cost half a million. 
The developments will extend over two years. 
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Reduced Rates for Paper Week 


The American Paper and Pulp Association, acting both for it- 
self and the National Paper Trade Association, has closed ar- 
rangements for reduced railroad rates for those attending the 
convention of both associations during the annual Paper Week, 
the week of April 9. The usual provisions will be in force, such 
as the securing of certificates on the purchase of tickets, and the 
having these certificates validated by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, ex. 
ecutive Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
at convention headquarters. The out of town people attending 
the Paper Industries Exposition will also be able to secure the re- 
duced rates, if they register at the convention as well. 

All of the railroad associations reaching the chief papermaking 
districts have granted the reduced rate of one and a half fare 
for the round trip, and this includes the eastern Canadian region 
as well as the United States. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association will issue a folder 
well in advance of the convention, explaining in detail how those 
wishing to visit New York during Paper Week should proceed 
to secure the reduced rates, which are applicable to dependent 
members of the families of those attending the convention, as well 
as to the manufacturers and merchants. . 

Meanwhile, arrangements for the convention are proceeding 
rapidly, and the dates for the meetings of the various affiliated 
associations will soon be announced. As usual, Thursday, Apri! 12, 
will be devoted to the general meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, at which the members of the National Paper 
Trade Association will be welcome. The custom of a joint ses- 
sion of the merchants and manufacturers on Thursday of con- 
vention week has been found to be of great value to both groups. 
There will be no session of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation on Thursday afternoon, as this time has been set aside for 
a visit to the Paper Industries Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace by all those in New York for Paper Week. Thursday 
evening, is the date for the annual banquet, and the reservations 
are already coming in to the association officers in goodly numbers. 

The week’s program will include meetings of nearly twenty 
separate associations in the manufacturing field alone, in addition 
to those of the merchants, and the several days of sessions of the 
Technical Association of the Paper Industry. 


Algonquin Paper Corp. to Sell Bonds 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Watertown, N. Y., March 5, 1923——The Algonquin Paper 
Corporation, of Ogdensburg, through the Jefferson Securities Cor- 
poration of this city, has just placed on the market $600,000 in 
first closed mortgage 6%4 per cent sinking fund gold bonds. The 
money is to be used to complete the remodeling and extension of 
the plant at Ogdensburg with the installation of a Bagley & Sewall 
machine and general equipment for the manufacture of news print 
paper and mechanical pulp. Extensive frontage and deep water 
dockage is installed. A first mortgage is given the Jefferson 
County National Bank on the entire property, as trustee. 

In a statement issued by President George M. McKee, of the 
company, the annual net earnings of the company are computed 
to be over five times the maximum interest requirements on this 
issue. Stuart D. Lansing, president of the Bagley & Sewall Com- 
pany, is one of the organizers and officers of the new company 
and some of the principal directors and owners of the George 
Hall Corporation, owning a fleet of boats on the St. Lawrence 
river, are also heavily interested. 

Before the bonds are sold the owners of the property under the 
closed mortgage will have $500,000 in cash invested in the property. 
The sinking fund plan provides that beginning on March 1, 1929, 
and each year thereafter $50,000 of the bonds will be retired 
through call by lot at 100 and interest = a premium of one 
per cent. 
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ACCOUNTANTS AND ECONOMICS WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE BUSINESS CYCLE” 


By Westey C. MitcHeELi 


One of the little noticed developments of the industrial revolu- 
tion has been the rise of new professions, which render service 
not to persons but to business enterprises. The number of these 
business professions is already considerable and it will doubtless 
grow still larger; for the differentiation of new specialties within 
old occupations is merely one phase of that process of dividing 
labor which accompanies the growth and application of science. 
But there are only four of the new professions which need con- 
cern us tonight, accountancy and three others which are in some 
measure its competitors for the. work of advising business men. 

Of these four professions accountancy itself and engineering 
are the best established. Business statisticians are rapidly making 
a place for themselves, however, and advertising men are acquiring 
professional standards and technique, Each of the four has a 
central field within which it is undisputed master; but no one of 
the four has definite outer boundaries. On the contrary there is 
much overlapping around the edges. For example, an enterprising 
advertising agency called in by a manufacturing concern to ad- 
vise about a sales campaign is likely to give its client’s affairs a 
thorough examination, and to make suggestions which might have 
come from a production engineer, an accountant or a statistician. 
Again, when a specialist is called in to organize a statistical de- 
partment for the benefit of a corporation’s executives, he is likely 
to recommend changes which affect the engineering, accounting, 
or advertising policy of the firm. 

I shall not elaborate examples of such overlapping of the fields 
covered by the various professions serving business, because as 
practising accountants you must know many more instances than I 
do. My point is this: There are considerable strips of “no-man’s 
land” between the territory in which the accountants are firmly 
entrenched and the other territories which are firmly held by the 
engineers, the statisticians, or the advertisers, and accountants must 
have some policy regarding the occupation of this “no-man’s land” 
around their territory. 


The Best Policy 
Perhaps the best policy for your profession is to confine its at- 
tention strictly to its own technical work, and let the other pro- 
fessions in question fight for their shares of the “no-man’s land.” 
You may. prefer to content yourselves with making the most per- 
fect records. of what business has done in the past, and let other 
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people make all the constructive suggestions about what business 
should do in the future—apart from advice about how to keep 
their books. That may, I repeat, be your wisest policy as a pro- 
fession. But as an economist I hope you will prefer to take a more 
aggressive line. For I think that the accountant is in some ways * 
better fitted to give constructive advice to business men than the 
engineer, the statististician, or the advertising man. 

An economist is not interested in business as an organization 
for making money, His interest lies rather in the industral process 
of making and distributing the kind of goods and services which 
meet our needs. His viewpoint is that of the consumer who wants 
an abundant supply of wholesome goods, at moderate prices, con- 
venient of access. Hence the economist has peculiar interest in the 
work of engineers, for they are the profession which plans and 
supervises the actual processes of extracting raw materials, of fabri- 
cating and transporting them. And it is on the ingenuity of scien- 
tific men and engineers that rest our chief hopes for further con- 
quests over nature and for further increases in production. 

But the economist knows that in modern society the scope of 
the engineer’s activities depends upon the business man. Improve- 
ments in production, however admirable from an _ engineering 
viewpoint, will not be adopted unless the business men see a profit 
in changing their methods. No matter how well equipped a fac- 
tory and how well organized its personnel, the men and machines 
will stand idle unless the business executives can see a market for 
their wares. As the great nations of the world are organized now, 
the business man is the man in authority, and the engineer is his 
servant. 


Disturbed by Consideration of Profit 


In many ways this situation is unfortunate for society. It means 
that our supply of food, clothing, fuel, housing, transportation. and 
the like is frequently disturbed by purely technical consideration of 
profit. We want coal this winter. We have coal mines in super- 
abundance. The miners would like to do more work each year 
than they are offered. We have an adequate supply of mining 
engineers and perhaps the most efficient railways in the world. 
We have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in opening and 
equipping our mines, and as investors we want dividends on our 
securities. But this vital industry has not done the work which as: 
consumers we needed to have done and which the miners, engineers 
and investors were eager to do, because for several months the. 
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operators thought they could not make profits at the prices they 
were asked to pay for labor. That profit margin was the crucial 
problem. And because of this technical problem of profits, 
thousands of us are chilly this winter and doubtless a good many 
of us will die prematurely. 

I am not saying that the system of economic organization which 
makes profit margins the crucial factor in determining what we shall 
get to eat, wear and burn is vicious. On the contrary, I think it 
is the best system of economic organization which the wit of man 
has so far devised. But I am saying that this system has serious 
shortcomings, and that if we have courage and initiative we should 
set ourselves to remedy the shortcomings as rapidly as possible. 


To Effect Improvements 


To effect improvements we must work through the controlling 
factor, the business man. Many business men see as clearly 
as anybody the points at which their methods need improvements ; 
many regard themselves primarily as servants of the common 
welfare and do the very best they can to supply the community 
with wholesome products at reasonable prices. But not all business 
men take this attitude. And those who do take it need a great 
deal of skilled assistance to do their jobs aright. As a class they 
have not attained a high level of professional knowledge. Perhaps 
the great variety of tasks which they have to perform or to super- 
vise will always prevent any large proportion of business executives 
from becoming professional men in their attitude of mind or in 
their accomplishments. It is almost certain that they will rely 
even more in the future than they have relied in the past upon the 
advice of men highly trained in various specialties. 

To make a money-making form of organization serve society 
more efficiently, then, we must rely quite as much on the profes- 
sions which serve business as on the business men themselves. 
And each of these business professions has it part to play in the 
game—accountant, engineers, advertisers, statisticians, and others. 
But your profession has an especially important part to play in 
guiding business men, because you are especially concerned with 
ascertaining the facts that are of crucial importance in guiding their 
decisions—the facts relative to profits. 


Should Pursue Aggressive Course 


If your policy as a profession is merely to draw up good state- 
ments about past results you will continue to render a modest but 
valuable service to business and through business to the public. 
But if you venture upon a somewhat more constructive policy by 
aiding business men with your counsel, you may play a much 
larger rdle in the world of affairs and in the life of the community. 
For by your intimate knowledge of business details, by your prestige 
with business men, you stand a chance of contributing as much to 
the orderly conduct of business, to the reduction of waste and the 
increase of efficiency, as any other profession can contribute. Your 
position is a strategic one, and it lies with you to decide whether 
or not to make it larger and stronger. Once more let me say as an 
economist that I hope you will pursue an aggressive course, that 
you will occupy a goodly share of the “no-man’s land” between 
your present stronghold and the strongholds of the engineers, 
statisticians, and advertisers, and that above all you will use your 
growing power to make the business mechanism render better 
service to the community. 

To accomplish much for the benefit of the community, however, 
accountants must make their services profitable to business men. 
My chief purpose this evening is to suggest one way in which you 
can make your work more valuable to business enterprises and at 
the same time more beneficial to the common welfare. The sug- 
gestion is one which 1 submit with diffidence, because I do not 
know enough about your work and your relations with your clients 
to be sure of its feasibility, But if you are minded as a profession 
to develop a constructive policy, it is a suggestion which merits 
at least one evening’s attention. 
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Revivals Foilow Business Depressions 


Every few years the United States has a business crisis That 
crisis is followed by a period of business depression. ‘The de. 
pression yields at last to a revival, and the revival usually grows 
into a period of prosperity. But the prosperous period never lasts 
more than three or four years at the most, and it ends in a ney 
crisis. 

This round of events is what is called a business cycle. Such 
cycles have been running their course in this country ever since 
the eighteen-twenties at least. And they are not peculiar to the 
United States. On the contrary, they occur in much the same 
fashion in every country which has attained a highly developed 
commercial organization—in England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, in Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, South Africa and Japan. 

From the viewpoint of society booms are wasteful, crises are 
costly, and depressions are periods of wide-spread suffering. A re- 
cent attempt has been made to measure what we lose by the busi- 
ness cycle. Approximate estimates can be based both on figures 
concerning the physical output of staple commodities and on figures 
showing the size of the national income. Both methods yield about 
the same results, They indicate that the worst years in the United 
States fall some 15 to 20 per cent behind our best years in the 
amount of wealth produced and in the amount of income received. 
The worst years also fall some 8 to 12 per cent behind moderately 
good years. The values represented by these percentages run of 
course in the billions of dollars. Even so they take account neither 
of the wastes which mount so high in “booms,” nor of the disor- 
ganization produced by crises, nor of the deterioration and un. est 
bred by unemployment in depressions. The business cycle, indeed, 
is one of the outstanding defects of economic organization based 
upon money-making. How to control this cycle is one of the great 
world problems. 


Booms Cause Costly Mistakes 


What is true from the public viewpoint is in this case true also 
from the viewpoint of private business. There is no need to re- 
mind a group of accountants of the costly mistakes into which 
individual business men are betrayed by “booms,” of the losses 
which they suffer in crises nor of the further losses and discourage- 
ment produced by depressions. Of course the story has its other 
side. Some concerns which are managed with uncommon skill and 
some which enjoy especial good fortune escape the dangers, avoid 
the losses, or even increase their gains while the vast majority are 
suffering. But such cases are rather rare exceptions. It is no less 
a problem of private business than a problem of public economy 
to achieve mastery over the business cycle, 

This is a problem which the country at large and the business 
public in particular are just beginning to grasp. For three or four 
generations we accepted business panics and depressions as visita- 
tions of providence, or charged them up as retribution for the sins 
of statesmen of the other party, or attributed them to the mistakes 
of foolish speculators. Between panics we forgot about the whole 
subject and acted as if we expected good times, once they had re- 
turned, to last forever. Of late, however, we have become wiser. 
Instead of thinking merely about crises and depressions, we have 
begun to think about the whole business cycle. Instead of taking 
the ills as occasional disasters, we have begun to see them as re- 
current phenomena to be expected in the future if we go on be- 
having as we have behaved in the past. Instead of bewailing our 
fate and blaming each other for what has happened, we have be- 
gun to consider how we can prevent similar disasters from hap- 
pening again. 

Secretary Hoover Takes Lead 


The lead in this constructive direction of trying to devise pre- 
ventive measures has been taken by Secretary Hoover. As chair- 
man of the President’s conference on unemployment which met in 
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September, 1921, he asked that body first to decide on plans for 
meeting the emergency which threatened that winter, and second 
to authorize the appointment of a committee to consider how simi- 
lar emergencies could be prevented from recurring in the future. 
The conference on unemployment followed the chairman’s advice. 
Mr. Hoover appointed a business cycle committee including two 
eminent business men, a lawyer who was then president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, an active social worker 
of long experience in making investigations and one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Federation of Labor. This committee 
asked the national bureau of economic research to prepare for its 
use a report upon the character of business cycles, the extent of 
cyclical unemployment, and the leading suggestions for investigat- 
ing the violence of the swings in business activity, The report has 
been completed, the business cycle committee has nearly finished the 
draft of its recommendations, and within perhaps a month the 
whole matter will be put before the public. 

Meanwhile the business men of ‘the country have begun to talk 
about business cycles to an extent never before known. Most of 
the newspapers which appeal to the business public have articles 
on the business outlook which are based tacitly or explicitly on 
the idea that business moves in cycles. The numerous agencies 
engaged in preparing forecasts have made large gains in cir- 
culation. And all this interest will doubtless be heightened within 
a month or two when the. business cycle committee comes out with 
its recommendations and report. 


Interest in Business Cycle 


1 do not wish to decry or belittle all this sudden interest in the 
business cycle and all the talk about how to control it in the future. 
On the contrary I think the movement salutary, I have done 
what I could to promote it, and I shall devote more effort to it 
in the future. But into almost every idea taken over by the gen- 
eral public from the discussion of specialists, there creep mis- 
understandings and exaggerations. Certainly that is happening 
now in popular discussions of business cycles. Many a business 
man is developing the precipitate zeal of a new convert and talk- 
ing about business cycles as if they came around with the regularity 
of presidential elections. Not a few forecasting agencies are pub- 
lishing prophecies as if they had the certainty of history. Many 
a would-be reformer is pushing his cure for crises and depressions 
as if it were a social panacea. There is, indeed, more need than 
ever before of clear and sober thinking on the subject, by men 
of trained minds, conversant with actual business experience. 

Need I say that the accountants constitute such a group and 
that the possession of these qualities confers upon them an obliga- 
tion to take an active share in the effort to control the business 
cycle? There are, it seems to me, two distinct services which 
you can render better than any other group of men, and render 
with profit to yourselves, your clients and to the whole com- 
munity. The first servicé is to complete our knowledge of the 
business cycle on a side about which we have very few data. 
What we know about the cycle at present rests primarily upon 
a foundation of statistics. These statistics relate to business trans- 
actions but to business transactions taken in vast aggregates. We 
have, for instance, index numbers of wholesale prices, retail prices, 
stock prices, bond prices, wages, employment, production and the 
like. We have also aggregates showing the volume of bank clear- 
ings, hank loans, bank deposits, exports and imports, stocks of cer- 
tain commodities, car loadings, new building, security issues, un- 
fille] orders, sales of department stores and mail-order houses, 
bankruptcies and so on. These statistical series are of inestimable 
value. We need more of them but we must improve their quality. 
We -\ust get them published more promptly and we must con- 
dense cheir meaning by more skilful analysis, But when we have 
lear all we can from this type of investigation, we shall still 
kno. little. about a matter of primary importance, that is, just 


how prosperity, crisis, depression and revival affect the inner 
workings of the business enterprise. We are in the position of 
knowing a good deal about the forest, but very little about the 
individual trees. Indeed we can scarcely see the trees at all; 
the statistics show us only the forest. 


How Depression Affects Collection 


How does a depression affect the collections of a business enter- 
prise? How much does it reduce the working capital required? 
What proportion of loans is “frozen” in the successive phases of 
the cycle? How are losses really met? Is the physical condition 
of a manufacturing plant allowed to run down in active times? 
Is the depreciation account used to carry enlarged stocks of raw 
materials and finished products? How low do cancellations of 
orders drop in depressions when buying is from hand to mouth? 
How early in the revival do they begin to mount? When do they 
reach their peak and how high is it? Do total pay-roll disburse- 
ments grow more slowly than gross receipts during “booms”? How 
do business enterprises use funds not required as working capital 
when times are very dull? Do they commonly carry out or even 
plan extensions and betterments before revival has made consider- 
able headway? Do they write up and write down their fixed capi- 
tal to balance unusual losses and gains? How far do business 
men take the business cycle into account in formulating their plans? 

These are a few of the questions which students of the business 
cycle cannot answer with any assurance from their statistical data. 
They are questions that can be answered only by men who have 
not only free access to confidential records, but also the training 
to make these records tell a true story. Accountants can do this 
kind of work even better than the business men whose accounts 
they inspect. I fear that our knowledge will remain in its present 
imperfect state unless and until the accountants interest themselves 
in the business cycle, and study the materials they handle from 
this viewpoint. 

If and when you do undertake work of this sort, you will be- 
come far more valuable advisors to your clients. That is the sec- 
ond service which it seems to me you are in a peculiarly advanta- 
geous position to render. Despite all their talk about the cycle, 
business men as a class do not understand it clearly, and they are 
peculiarly susceptible to an emotional bias of elation and discourage- 
ment which leads them into error. Accountants who deal with 
clients in several or many industries can get a better view of the 
business situation as a whole than most business men; they are 
more accustomed to using figures; they have a more objective and 
detached view of a client’s affairs and prospects than he can gain 
by himself. All this should make the accountant who has studied 
the business cycle an exceedingly helpful advisor on problems of 
business policy. 

If you undertake service of this kind and equip yourself prop- 
erly, you should not only be able to guard your clients against 
making mistakes, but also to show them how to take advantage 
of many opportunities for profit which the business cycle offers. 
When to buy freely and when to go slow, when to advertise and 
when not, when to build extensiors and when to conserve assets 
and problems which can be solved with a much better record of 
success by a man who has trained himself to look at the future 
in the light of the past than by a man whose vision is colored by 
the haze of the business situation of the moment. 


An Example from the Civil War 


Finally, by helping the business public to take advantage of the 
opportunities for profit offered by the business cycle and to avoid 
the losses which it threatens, you will also be serving the public 
For when we can all foresee the coming changes in the condition 
of business these changes are likely to be modified. To give an 


extreme example: As the close of the Civil War came-on, the 
businéss community expected a great crisis. Business was being 
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done on the basis of irredeemable greenbacks; these greenbacks 
‘were notes of the Federal Government; their value would rise if 
the Confederates laid down their arms, and increase in the value 
of the currency would produce a fall of prices, and this fall of 
prices would affect the position of every business concern in the 
country. This logic was sound and it was clear. So, as one business 
man put it, every business man set his house in order to be ready 
for a panic. Everything happened as expected—except the panic. 
From January, 1865, to July, when the last Confederate force had 
surrendered, prices fell more rapidly than they had ever fallen 
before. Even in 1920-21 it would be hard to find any six months 
in which the decline was so precipitous. But since every business 
house was expecting just that contingency, there were almost 
no failures, When you read the newspapers of the day, you find 
few references to credit strains of any kind, few complaints of 
shrinking inventories, few notices of canceled orders—indeed al- 
most none of the developments which made 1920 and 1921 such 
anxious years to all, such disastrous years to many. 

I do not suggest that such success in foreseeing the future as 
circumstances made easy at the end of the Civil War is likely soon 
to become the general rule. Nor do I suggest that prevision would 
always mean prevention. Indeed I think we have a long way to 
go before.we can gain the insight which will be necessary to ac- 
complish more than a mitigation of such disastrous experiences as 
we have recently suffered. But every business concern which does 
manage to forecast correctly the course of events which affects its 
operations, and to shape its plans accordingly will benefit, not only 
its proprietors and employees, byt also every other business con- 
«ern from which it buys or borrows and the general public so 
far as it keeps its men at work and steadies the supply of goods 
-which it produces for consumers. If your profession can con- 
‘tribute to this result you will be aiding to start a process which 
sshould grow at a cumulative rate, once it gets under way. 

Let me say again that this suggestion is offered in a tentative 
spirit for your consideration. Economists have a great deal to 
learn from accountants, and my eagerness to have you take up the 
study of business cycles may be colored by my desire to profit by 
what you can discover better than any other body of men. There 
‘may be reasons why you prefer not to assume the responsibility 
-of offering constructive advice to your clients outside of your own 
technical field. Even so, everyone must recognize the indispensable 
value of your services to business and through business to the 
‘community. But if you do think it best to confine yourselves to 

‘accounting pure and simple, you must be prepared to see other 
professions—notably the engineers, statisticans and advertisers— 
‘winning positions of which you might occupy 2 share, And the 
‘rest of us must expect that progress toward stabilizing employ- 
ment and production will be less rapid than it might be if you 
were more aggressive. 

Electrification at American Writing Plants 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, March 7, 1923.—Officials of the American Writing 
Paper Company stated this weck that the policy of the company 
in the future as for some little time past would be to increase the 
electrification of its plants when changes were made that per- 
mitted it. 

Recently two new big transformers were install at the Crocker 
Division of the company and separate electric drives installed on 
several of the finishing machines. 

President George A. Galliver of the company said: that it was 
not to be understood that the company was doing any. wholesale 
-work of the kind in its plants. As opportunity offered when-te- 
pairs and changes were made the electric drives were being in- 
:stalled. 

By the installation of the individual electric drive the cost of 
operating heavy shafting was avoided. It is understood that 
electrical men have been figuring on the problem f for some timers 
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Berkshire Cost Division Meets 


Datton, Mass., March 5, 1923.—A very successful mecting oj 
the Berkshire Local Division of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry was held on Tuesday, last, at the Irving House. The 
speaker was W. W. Howe of Z. & W. M. Crane, the president 
of the division, who gave a very interesting description of the cost 
system in use at their mill. Mr. Howe had arranged all their cos, 
forms on a large bulletin board and had put in pins, joincd with 
twine, to indicate the manner in which entries were made on the 
different cost forms. This address will be published in this section 
later, 

The following were in attendance at the meeting: 

Messrs. Reilly and Ingram, American Writing Paper Company; 
Shaw, The Berkshire Hills Paper Company; Kittredge, Newell, 
Barnard, of Crane & Co.; Neumeister and Oles, G. & W. M. Crane; 


. Moyer, G. & W. M. Crane; Gordon, Smith Paper Company; 


Ritchie and Wood, B. D. Rising Paper Company; Ayers and Spof- 
ford, Mountain Mills Paper Company; Hatch and Pierce, Crane & 
Company; Hayes and Bibb, John A. Manning Paper Company, and 
Burke, secretary-treasurer of the Cost Association, 

The Misses Jacob, Maynard, and Neumeister of the staff of 
Z. & W. M. Crane were also in attendance. 

After Mr. Howe’s address, a visit was made to the mill, of 
which a tour was made from rag room to finishing room. Fol- 
lowing this, dinner was served at the Irving House, which was 
much enjoyed by all. 

Arrangements were completed for the next meeting, to be held 
at North Adams, next month. This meeting is under the charge 
of Mr. Shaw of the Berkshire Hills Paper Company, who will 
make arrangements for members, who wish to do so, to go through 
their mill prior to the meeting which will start at about 3 P. M, 
at’ North Adams, Therefore, those who wish to see the mill should 
write Mr. Shaw and make arrangements to arrive at the Berkshire 
Hills Mill not later than 2 P. M. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Howe for the very splendid 
manner in which he had made arrangements for this meeting, as 
well as for the work he had done in arranging the exhibits. 


Better Demand for Paper at Havana 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 6, 1923.—During the past four 
months there has been a very marked improvement in the paper 
trade, according to acting Commercial Attache Edwards at Havana, 
discussing the improvement in the paper trade of Cuba. 1n fact, 
the sales are believed to be about double what they were last spring. 
At the time of the financial collapse in 1920 many of the printing 
establishments were overstocked with paper. These stocks had 
been exhausted by last fall and since that time there has been a 
healthy revival in imports. Practically all of the paper used in 
Cuba now has been imported from the United States, not more 
than 10 per cent coming from all other sources such as Sweden, 
Norway and Germany. A small quantity of high grade paper is 
now coming from England. While paper dealers in Havana and 
American exporters are exhibiting considerable discrimination i 
making their credit terms, it is a fact that most reliable printing 
establishments, retailers, etc., can now obtain from thirty to sixty 
days’ credit without difficulty. 


To Open Fort Worth Division 


Fort Wortn; Tex., March 5, 1923.—The Southwestern Paper 
Company, of Dallas, will . A Fort. Worth Division April 1. A 
ten-year lease has been se by. the firm ond fire proof building 
at 307-9 Bryan°avenue. . Railroad switching tracks will be ¢x- 
tended to,.the location and. the building will be remodeled. 
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Let Them Drink 


to your 
business health in cups you sell 


each drink a cup—each cup a sale for 
you and at lowest cost of any cup on the 
market. : 


At such prices SALES RESISTANCE 
IS NEGLIGIBLE and our direct ad- 
vertising assistance in your city will get 
immediate results as it is now doing in 
many cities. 


Burt’s Paper Drinking Cups are made of 
fine white paper, without wax to make 
drinks taste, and are reinforced so hold- 
ers are not necessary. They are kept 
under glass and cannot be wasted or 
soiled before use. 


Cups retail at one fourth cent—dis- 
pensers at five dollars. 


F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


Paper Cup Division 


THE WOOD’S MACHINE 


Distinctive performance and intensified confidence in this machine as a Pulp Thickener, Save-All, 
Washer or Water Filter insure success in its building. > 

On the market but a few years, our installations number more than Eighty-five. Twenty-nine sold 
the past year, 
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SIMPLICITY, in cylinder and 
vat construction, operation au- 
tomatic, and without couch roll, 
doctor or any complicated mov- 
ing parts. 

DEPENDABILITY, in_ its 
simple revolving cylinder only, 
with nothing to get out of order, 
requiring little attention, and 
having a patented principle of 
maintaining wires always clean, 
insuring continuous performance. 

PRODUCTIVENESS, — enor- 
mous, through clean wires, large 
screening surface, patented unique 
method of discharge and freedom 
from shut-downs. 

DURABILITY, by rigid con- 
striction, ample bearing surfaces, 
nothing to injure wires and high- 
est grade materials. 

All these enhance its value and 
involve upon you the duty of in- 
, veStigation. ei se 
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Furnished in three sizes with either sprocket or pulley drives. 


MADE BY 
LENS, FALLS MACHINE WORKS 
ati : hip GLENS FALLS, N..¥. be 

Try our Split Cams for ‘your’ Flat Screens 
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Canadian Exports of Pulp and Paper 


A special report just issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association says the exports of pulp’ and paper for January 
amounted to $10,298,243, being a little greater than for the previous 
month and an increase of $1,466,763 over January, 1922. 

Details for the month are as follows: 


January, 1922. January, 1923. 


Cwts. Value. Cwts. Value. 
Paper— _ 
News print 1,354,024 $4,966,352 1,655,783 $6,134,827 


784 26,077 
410,329 


Other paper and 


manufactures. . 444,071 


$5,377,465 $6,604,975 
Pulp— 
Sulphate 
Sulphite, bid.... 
Sulphite, unblid.. 
Mechanical ..... 


196,144 
249,406 
222,399 
572,173 


1,240,122 


609,943 
1,072,091 
631,910 
1,140,071 


212,031 
273,766 
313,847 
597,848 


685,759 
1,201,330 
811,262 
994,917 


$3,454,015 1,397,492 $3,693,268 

It will be noted that our news print exports increased con- 
siderably over those for January, 1922, both in quantity and value 
while book paper exports showed a very much greater increase be- 
ing 4,162 cwts. compared with 118 cwts. 

Our exports of wood pulp showed a good increase as regards 
quantity but this increase was not fully shown in the values owing 
to lower prices, 

The principal countries of destination of these exports in Jan- 
wary were as under: 


Paper. 
$6,227,481 
135,893 


Pulp. 
$3,058,705 

360,103 

274,460 


Total. 
$9,286,186 
495,996 
516,061 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


$6,604,975 $3,693,268 $10,298,243 

Exports of pulpwood for January were 133,328 cords valued 
at $1,195,886 compared with 66,094 cords valued at $696,943 in 
January, 1922. 

Figures for the first ten months of the fiscal year show ap- 
preciable gains over the corresponding period of the fiscal year 
1921-22. News print exports were almost 50 per cent greater, 
book paper exports were more than doubled and wood pulp ex- 
ports were greater by about 40 per cent. 

Details are as follows: 


Ten Months to January 31, 
hiatal aaipnaastisic Dean 


1922 1923 


Cwts. ° Value. Cwts. 


Value. 
Paper— 
News print.... 
Book paper.... 
Other paper and 
manufactures. . 


11,819,831 
16,164 


$52,802,255 
190,800 


16,173,554 $57,697,920 


240,039 


3,480,745 5,055,826 


$56,473,800 $62,993,785 
Wood Pulp— 
Sulphate 
Sulphite, bid... 
Sulphite, unbld. 
Mechanical .... 


1,860,501 
1,488,347 
2,358,811 
4,681,766 


$6,313,861 
6,648,370 
7,813,218 
9,487,506 


$30,262,955 


2,465,552 
2,587,292 
3,757,713 
5,665,935 


$7,649,623 
10,445,194 
9,234,020 
8,296,343 


10,389,425 $35,625,180 


Pulpwood exports for this period were 883,139 cords valued at 
$8,906,091 compared with 630,540 cords valued at $7,926,536 for 
the corresponding period of 1921-22. 


14,476,492 


— 


Finland Has Record Export Year in Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 6, 1923.—Contrary to the case 
of most other European countries, the year 1922 was a satisfac- 
tory one to export industries in Finland, according to a dispatch 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, giving a re- 
view of the Finnish paper market for last year. Not only have 


peak records been set for the post war period but some have 
even surpassed the best figures of the days of peace. The latter 
is pre-eminently the case with chemical pulp, of which nearly two 
and one-half times as much was exported in 1922 as in 1913. This 
was due to the rapid strides taken by the industry during and 
since the war and to enlargements and new machinery, !'aper 
exports for the year exceeded those of 1913 by 64,000 tons. Me. 
chanical pulp achieved only a normal year and cardboard showed 
improvement over the very weak year 1921 but did not recover 
the remarkably high position which the product occupied before 
the war. 

These are real accomplishments on the part of Finland, which 
has been forced to work its way into comparatively new markets. 
With Russia so close it has been of great advantage to maintain 
labor peace and keep the mills running. The general depression 
throughout the world and the consequent low price level has re- 
stricted development and has prevented the year from yielding 
any large measure of profit. 


—— 


Deubener Shopping Bag Expands Output 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

St. Paut, Minn., March 5, 1923—The manufacturers of Deub- 
ener’s Shopping Bag, the output of which last year was nearly 
six million, have made plans to increase the production this year 

to eight million. 

Made of heavy manila paper, large and 
roomy, yet, withal, light, the Deubener 
bag is provided with a heavy carrying 
cord, so fastened to the bag, after a 
patent fashion, that the bag can be filled 
to overflowing and the proper balance is 
always maintained. Not only is it a 
serviceable bag, but is good to look at, 
as well. 

The Deubener bag is an ideal advertis- 
ing message carrier, 
thousands of merchants are presenting 
bags to their patrons, complimentary. 

Their return is found in increased purchases and the fact that 
their advertisements, printed attractively on one side of the bag, 
makes of the shopper a walking billboard of the store. 

Besides United States rights, patents have been obtained in the 
Philippine Islands, Denmark, Canada, with application made for 
the English rights, and other leading countries. 

Inquiries have come from Melbourne, Havana, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland; Lausanne, Switzerland; Paris and London, and 
from Belgium, Norway, Italy, India, China and Japan. Besides 
going to many States of the Union, shipments have been sent to 
Honolulu, Canada and Panama. They will go into many new 


for which reason 


‘ foreign ports in 1923, and this will also increase the production 


of the home plant materially in the next year. 


Howard Smith’s Earnings Higher 
[FROM OUK REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTreaL, Que., March 5, 1923.—Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Limited, is another Canadian Paper Company to come to the fore 
with an annual financial statement reflecting the improvement 
which became effective in the industry in the latter part of 1922 
and, in the case of the news print producers, early in the year. 
The report in question shows an increase of about one million 
dollars in gross business over the previous year, and an increase in 
net that is naturally less substantial than in gross, owing to the 
company having been working off its high-priced material during 
the period. Sales for the twelve months amounted to $3,908,246 
as compared with $2,908,544 the previous year, Deductions fr 
the cost of materials used and operating expenses, left an operating 
profit of $691,370, as compared with $611,793 the previous yecr. 
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HORIZONTAL WOOD SPLITTERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
CYLINDER MOULDS 

JORDAN ENGINES 
WET MACHINES 
FLAT SCREENS 
AGITATORS 
CHIPPERS 
DECKERS 
ROLLS 


WISCONSIN 


Think Before You Drink! 


No one wants to drink from a cup or glass which 
has been used many times before—in which the 
dangerous little imps of dirt and disease may lurk to 
contaminate you. Better be safe than sorry! .Bet- 
ter be wise than otherwise! 


: e Vortex—the original conical paper cup—is safe 

cirerentedy / and sanitary. White and spotless—made from 

. , bleached sulphite paper—thoroughly sterilized—odor- 

en te ee ee ee less and tasteless—never touched by human hands— 

, April 18,1922; Ss an individual drinking service that is dainty, healthful 
Other Patents 4 : and economical. 


. Vortex cups sell like wildfire—for offices, factories, 
Canadian and . theatres, clubs, banks, hotels, stores—any place 
ee eres ; where public drinking is indulged in. 


Vortex Cups are distributed in such enormous quan- 
tities that they can be sold at a low price and still 
yield an excellent profit. Distributors should write 
for prices and terms. 


THE VORTEX MFG. CO. 
421-431 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, IIL 


Canadian: Wm. A. Rogers, Lid., Toronto, Manufacturer 
and Distributor for Canada 


Drinking Cups 
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Referendum on Trade Associations 


Wasuincton, D. C, March 6, 1923.—Trade associations are 
the subject of a referendum submitted last week by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to its membership. Organizations, 
representing practically all industries and branches of commerce 
form an important part of the Chamber’s membership. 

The activities of trade associations have been carefully gone into 
by a special committee appointed by the Chamber a year ago. This 
committee has now presented a report containing recommendations. 
The report and its recommendations are the basis for the proposi- 
tion submitted to a referendum vote. The propositions, upon which 
the Chamber’s membership will vote “yes” or “no,” are: 

“Because of numerous useful and important functions of obvious 
propriety trade associations should exist for each important branch 
of industry and. commerce. 

“A trade association should have such a membership that it can 
be representative of the industry in connection with problems af- 
fecting the general advance of the industry. 

“A trade association should be prepared to consider all problems 
affecting the general advance of its industry or branch of com- 
merce. 

“Trade associations should continue free from special forms of 
government control. 

“Statistics of capacity, production, stocks, and sales should be 
collected by a trade association for its industry or branch of 
commerce. : 

“Statistics of actual prices in closed transactions should be col- 
lected by a trade association for its industry or branch of commerce. 

“Any interpretation of statistics or other comment which could 
induce or facilitate concerted action on the part of members should 
be omitted by a trade association, 

“Statistics of capacity production, stocks, sales, and prices a trade 
association should make as available to the public and to govern- 
ment agencies interested in following the course of industry and 
commerce as to members.” 

It is pointed out in the report that “there is a long list of func- 
tions which trade associations perform in the interest of their 
members and of the community at large. These functions are illus- 
trated by the standardizing and safeguarding of the quality of 
goods, the reducing of waste in manufacture and distribution, the 
promotion of trade, both domestic and foreign, and the upbuilding 
in scores of other ways of industry and commerce. 

“Activities are not uniform with all trade associations,” the re- 
port continues. “The great diversity of problems before the numer- 
ous branches of a highly complex industrial and commercial struc- 
ture causes an equal diversity in activities undertaken by organiza- 
tions representing these different fields. One association may be 
spending large sums of money in China in an effort through edu- 
cation to improve the quality of the raw material upon which all 
of its members depend. Another may be devoting equal effort to 





Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills oe 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 





an eter Allaye Bact ae 
punched for Centrifugal and SEedemeRelele: 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, — pabageigetgeieeieie 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc.  pogpMye Meggett 
me 7 yx % Inch 
MUNDT. &.SONS 


‘3-65 FAIRMONT AVE. “JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 


scientific tests of the durability of the product its members )ro- 
duce. A third may be seeking to prevent losses through fra + 
which only as a result of association activity can be brought 
‘light and placed before ‘public authorities.” 

In its report, the committee opposes government control of tr:de 
associations. On this point, the committee says that “the possibility 
that a trade association may err by violating a statute no more 
justifies any attempt on the part of governmental authority to con- 
trol trade associations in all of their activities than the possibility 
of illegal acts on the part of individuals warrants like supervision 
over all their actions.” - 

With respect to the statistical activities of trade associations, the 
committee is of the opinion “that trusworthy information concerning 
capacity, production, stocks, sales, and prices is essential to the 
effective operation of industry and trade under competitive con- 
ditions. The voluntary reporting of such information to trade as- 
sociations and the subsequent publication or dissemination of such 
ifformation in a manner which makes it available not only to con- 
tributors but also to consumers and to the public generally is bene- 
ficial alike to the field of business and the public and does not 
constitute a restraint of trade.” 





CRITICAL PERIOD IN SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 22) 
year there were very low freights to U. S. A. This year the U. S. 
Shipping Board steamers have been practically booked full from 
Finland at a specified rate higher than the average last year. 
This will stabilize freights at a higher level than in 1922. 

One fact further should be mentioned and noted with grati- 
fication by American buyers, and that is, that Scandinavian sellers 
look upon their trade here with the utmost interest and apprecia- 
tion. America has loomed as one of the most important pulp con- 
suming countries for Scandinavia’s production and many mills 
which in former years looked upon business in the U. S. A. as 
merely incidental, are today studying the situation and conditions 
here with as close attention as they do the conditions in what they 
regarded previously as their best markets. 


Van Reed Paper Co. Entertain Printers 

Reapinc, Pa., March 5, 1923.—On Thursday, February 15, the 
Van Reed Paper Company was host to the printers and publishers 
of Reading and vicinity to a Certificate Bond dinner and demon- 
stration. The dinner was held at Hotel Penn. C. L. Van Reed, 
president of the Van Reed Paper Company, acted as toastmaster. 

Interesting talks were given by Mr. Barr, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Crocker-McElwain Company, and Mr. Roach, printer 
of the CrockerMcElwain Company. 

After the dinner the guests adjourned to the printing plant 
of F. W. Woerner, where Mr. Roach gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of half-tone printing on Certificate Bond. 











Twisted Paper Products 


Paper seaming cord, paper twines, cords 
and yarns on reels, tubes, balls or in cops. 
Any color or size, printed or plain for any 


purpose. 


National Patent Reed Sales Co. 
Drexel Building _ Philadelphia 
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Chicago Office 
Otis Bldg. 


Howard Bond Howard Ledger 


‘*‘The Paper of Many Uses’’ 
Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY Urbana, Ohio 


West Virginia Pulp || AT YOUR SERVICE 
and Paper Company 

eae es Beebe apers 
Finished Book and ae 
Lithographic Papers wand White 


Pure White Waxed Papers. 
Offset, Envelope and Music Papricloth Specialties. 


Paper, High Grade Coated Good Housekeeping Rolls. 
Book and Label Papers 
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Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


GREASEPROOF PARCHMENT PAPERS 
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OF STANDARD QUALITY 


Ashmere Berkshire 
Equally Fine Stands the Test 
OUR PAPERS ARE EXCELLENT FOR MEAT MARKETS, GROCERS AND GENERAL PACKING HOUSE REQUIREMENTS 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice or THe Parser Trape Jouvrnat, 
Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1923. 

With the third month of the new year well under way and 
spring’s official advent but two weeks off, the paper industry in 
and around New York appears fully to have lived up to the 
expectations held for it in the earlier part of the winter. Fine 
papers are now exceeding even the most optimistic predictions in 
volume of business and all indications point to a continuance of the 
present healthy conditions for the balance of the year. Many 
producers are sold up for six months in advance, and practically 
all are covered on contract throughout the spring. Consuming 
demand is steady and normal and there was nothing sporadic or 
artificial in the recent price advances in book and fine papers that 
might later lead to a “break” in the market. The increases were 
sound economically. They came as a result of wage advances in 
the mills and the considerably increased cost of papermaking 


materials, rather than in consequence of the heavy immediate de- 
mands of consumers. 





The past- week in the news print industry was practically a 
replica of the eight that preceded it in that the tone of the market 
held very strong, the demand steady, and production at capacity. 
The most conspicuous fly in the ointment of prosperity and healthy 
business was the shortage of available box cars at mill points and 
transportation difficulties in general. Several large producers 
stated that their contract shipments were held up simply because 
of the fact that they were unable to secure enough cars to ship 
consignments. In the main, however, this conditions appears to 
be easing up and in the opinien of high officials in the industry, 
the next sx months should mark lengthy strides toward a new 
1923 record for news print. 


In the fine paper field none but the most optimistic expressions 
were indulged concerning the immediate future of the business. 
One large New York producer said that his concern would make 
an effort to stabilize prices at their present levels rather than 
allow them to advance sporadically with the consistent increases 
in demand which he expects will come during the spring months. 
“We are well booked up through next August,” said one manu- 
facturer, “and are going easy on further contracts owing to the 
fact that the capacity of four mills was considerably oversold last 
month.” 

Book paper enjoyed an equally strong position. Salesmen found 
but little difficulty in securing business at the advanced contract 
prices on book and the industry, as a whole, reported a week of 
substantial progress. The continued firmness in the wood pulp 
market and that of the higher grades of waste paper bids fair 
to maintain the present solid position which book paper now 


occupies. The larger houses do not ariticipate any further price — 


advances in the immediate future, but look for a long period of 
capacity business. 

Wrappings moved with a considerable degree of liveliness in 
the course of the week’s transactions and both domestic mills and 
importers received a goodly volume of inquiries. At present the 
kraft market is a seller’s market. Consumers, uncertain as to just 
how seriously the Swedish strike situation wil! affect the kraft 
pulp and wrapping paper markets, are playing it safe by contract- 
ing for their needs during the next few months. Scandinavian 
kraft imports are begit ning to decrease in volume. 

The board market, following the recent declines in a few grades; 
has steadily gained momentum and present quoted prices may be 
regarded as firm to strong. Consuming demand for board is steady 
and leading New York producers reported an excellent call through- 
out the past week. Board makers are again making heavy inroads 


into the lower grades of waste papers with the result that the 
latter are steadying in tone. 


Mechanical Pulp 

More abundant water in grinding regions, coming as a :esylt 
of the first thaws in ice-bound districts combined with | cavy 
rains, was welcome news to consumers in the paper industry who 
have suffered from a scarcity of ground wood practically since 
the first of the year. Grinders and dealers in mechanical pulp 
are booked up for at least six weeks of capacity output, however, 
and it is doubtful that the market will be flooded, even then, to 
such an extent that prices will decline sharply. The substantial 
positions of the chemical pulp and waste paper markets as com- 
petitive paper stock sources will have the effect of stabilizing 
ground wood prices at an equitable level. Throughout the trade 
it has been felt, however, that mechanical pulp was proportionally 
too high at $50 and up per ton, and the present quotations of $4 
and $45 are generally looked upon with more favor. 


Chemical Pulp 

Importers and domestic dealers were at a loss last week to 
account for the temporary let-up in consuming demand. The 
market has occupied an essentially strong position since the news 
of the Swedish lockout, a month and a half ago, and laxity in 
buying interest has been about the least of their worries. One 
factor which may have made for the temporary relaxation which 
existed, however, was the unloading of quantities of pulp, in New 
York and at other Eastern ports, which had been in free storage 
at Boston until the recent exorbitant rate increases imposed by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. Several importers, it was stated, 
found it more profitable to move their tonnages down to New 
York and either sell it here or reship it via other lines whose 
terms were more _ lenient. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

No. 1 domestic Manila rope continued to hold the center of the 
stage during the first week of March and mill prices held firm 
in the neighborhood of 6.55 cents a pound. All grades of old 
rope have been fairly brisk in their movement to consumers and 
the market appears to be heading toward stronger prices. 

Bagging has maintained a quiet uniformity of demand with 
somewhat steadier prices prevailing. Scrap bagging of No. 1 
quality was reported to have moved to tissue mills and other con- 


sumers in the industry at an average of 1.10 to 1.15 cents a pound, 


with small and medium-sized consignments generally involved. 


Waste Paper 

Throughout the period of unsettlement and slight price reces- 
sions in the lower grades of waste paper during the month of 
February, the better grades have been conspicuous by their firm- 
ness. A few listings actually advanced in price. This may be 
attributed to two fundamental reasons. First, the demand from 
book and fine paper mills for shavings, book and magazine stock, 
etc., has never been stronger. This alone has been enough to 
support current prices. Second, the adaptability of these grades 
for storage purposes during periods of slackened demand or surplus 
accummulations has obviated the necessity of turning them over 
at any price “just to get them off our hands.” The re-entry of 
box board manufacturers into the markets for manila and news 
grades of old papers has arrested the downward tendency in that 
division to a noticeable degree, and as a consequence the entire waste 
paper market is now conceded to be in a very favorable position. 


Rags 

With prices holding fairly even, the cotton rag market has 
shown advances in undertone due to a steady improvement in 
demand. Paper mills are absorbing regular quantities of thirds 
and blues, but the demand has hardly been strong enough to pre- 
cipitate quotational increases. Cotton cuttings have enjoyed regu- 
lar activity and although ‘the strike of New York garment workers 
has ended, producing costs have increased to such an extent that 
it is believed higher prices will prevail in the near future. 
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Sey White, No. 1 4.25 
5 Hard, White, No, 2 3.75 
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American Writing Paper Company pref 30% Basis Stock 

International Paper Company, 

International Paper Company, 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


New York Stock Exchange closing quotations March 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 1923 
SUMMARY 
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CIGARETTE PAPER 


itzer, Pittsburgh, Boman, 3 = cs. 
McKees Havre, 40 
egina, Seedieneten, 21 


cs. 
De sa yeoer Corp. Chicago, Havre, 200 cs. 
Rose & Frank, by =“ 43 cs. 
— Spiegel & Son, Taormina, Genoa, 17 cs. 
Strauss, Bankdale, Marseilles, is cs. 
Bs I. Schweitzer, by same, 100 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Paris, Havre, 60 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


Scientific Materials Co., Geo. Washington, Bre- 


men, 2 cs. 
Geo. Tontesn & Co., Chicago, Havre, cs. 


American _Express Co. , Marigot, Beckie 30 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Antonia, Liverpool, 4 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Regina, Southampton, 9 bis. 


WALL PAPER 
A. Murphy & Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 1 bil. 


LITHO PAPER 
Martin & Bechtold, Satsuma, Hong Kong, 25 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 


I Vargo Trading Co., Westerner, 
s. 
Birn & Wachenheim, by same, 154 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, “2.203 rolls. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Paris, Havre, 37 cs. 


Rotterdam, 188 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Regina, Southampton, 2 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 


<. H. Wyman, Regina, Southampton, 4 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 5 cs. 


PRINTING PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Regina, Southampton, 
53 cs. 
W. F. Etherington & Sons, Vitellia, Glasgow, 
53 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


J. H. Weil, Marigot, Havre, 55 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 2 
cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Geo. Washington, Bre- 
men, 250 rolls. 
ae Nat’l Bank, Westport, Hekingfors, 127 
Ss. 
COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
cs 


0 cs. 
M. G. Lange, by same, 56 cs. 


PAPER 
Pelgram & Meyer, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 18.cs 
Parsons Trading Co., Meterd een. 24 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Natira, Harnosand, 
849 bis. 
Sec 


= — ‘ ~ 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 2,114 rolls. 

Hub Paper Co., by same, 90 rolls. 

Hub Paper Co., b a. 77 bis. 

Wilkinson Bros. Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copen- 

hagen, 448 bis. 

ilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 348 rolls. 

mening Exchange Nat'l Bank, by same, 43 rolls. 
L. Kraemer & Co., Pres. Polk, London, 3 cs. 

Wing Pteron Chicago, Havre, 3 "cs. 


. same, 21 cs. 

= Spi & Gon, by same, 23 cs. 

F. B. Vandergrift Co., by same, 8 cs. 

Birn & Wachenheim, by ‘same, 48 cs 

= _— Co., Taormina, tienen 4 80 cs. 
a Republic Bag & Paper Co., Francisco, Huil, 105 
r s. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 

A. _ y & Co., by same, 2 bis. 

P. wea Se, te come, 9 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 2 cs. 

- Delbrough, by same, 9 cs. 

apan Paper Co., by same, 5 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 


wa E. J. Keller Co., Inc., McKeesport, Havre, 80 
S. rags. 
aes Oddy & Co., by same, 41 bis. cotton 
waste. 
wee Nat’l Bank, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 271 
Ss 
E. 7 Keller Co., Inc., Satsuma, Shanghai, 50 bis. 
=“ waste. 
M. O’Meara Co., by same, 50 bis. cotton waste. 
M. O’Meara Co., Oscar I], Copenhagen, 74 bis. 


cael 
tzenstein & Keene, Inc., Francisco, Hull, 313 
bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Westerner, Rotter- 
dam, 321 bis. ing. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 248 bis. 


ra 

Xr. Frank Co., Inc., by same, 102 bis. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 31 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 88 bis. ing. 
nes Butterworth | & Co., Inc., by same, 53 bis. 

ing 
~4 Material Trading Co., by same, 99 bis. 

rags. 

Ss Silberman, by same, 85 bis. rags. 

Reis & Co., by same, 33 bls. cotton waste. 

W. Schall & » Marigot, Havre, 250 bis. rags. 

E, Keller Co., * Inc., by same, 254 bis. rags. 

Int’ “Acceptance "Bank., by same, 42 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 135 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 80 bis. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 142 bis. rags. 

G. W. Millar & Co., London Commerce, London, 
111 bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Iowan, San Francisco, 12 bls. 
Tags. 
astle & Overton, New Miller, London, 47 bis. 
waste paper. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Elmsport, Rotterdam, 62 
bls. bagging. 
_ Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 28 bis. bag- 
ging. 
_ & Keene, Inc., by same, 156 bis. 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Co., Nortonian, 71 bls. 
bagging. 


OLD ROPE 


ne Material Trading Corp., Mongolia, 100 
coils. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., Pittsburgh, 201 
bis. pre. 18 coils. 

W. H. Cummings & Son, McKeesport, Havre, 
65 Mg 


pow York Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 18 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 486 coils. 
Schall & Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 91 coils. 
Waste Matcrial Trading p., Minnetekada, 71 


coils. 
WOOD PULP 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Westport, Gothenburg, 
1,250 bis., 254 tons. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 3,000 bis., 609 
tons. 

Castlé & vom by same, 532 bis., 101 tons. 

Nilsen, Lyon & Co., by same, 1,594 bls., 201 
tons. 
ae emaanen Wales & Sparre, by same, 1,546 bis., 

1 tens 

Johanesson Wales & Sparre, Natirar, Harnosand, 
8,204 bls., 1,367 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Natirar, Stockholm, 
3,900 bis.,°660 tons. 

Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills, Dix, Vancouver, 
2,040 bis. 

Castle & Overton, Eljmsport, Rotterdam, 1,468 
bls., 335 tons. 


= Pat ee ed 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Westport, H. 


554 bls. 
CASEIN 
A. Hurst & Co., me, Liverpool, 
A. Hurst & Co., Chicago, Havre, 100 | 
T. M. Duche & een’) ris, Havre. | 107 “hen, 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Sark, B., Aires, 2,335 
bags, 140,100 kilos. 


lsingfers, 


— bags, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 192; 
J. A. & W. Bird Co., Hertford, Melbourne, 


2,000 
i W. Bird & Co., Phideas, B. Aires, 
1,751 bags casein. 
M. ——— & Co., Inc., Mexicano, Christiania, 
2,000 bis. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 1923 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Mexicano, Christiania, 
1,000 bis. wood pul pulp. 
Waste Material ading Ccrp., Glen Ridge, 46 
bls. bagging. 
Jochanesson Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 
. wood Ip, 383 tens. 
Co., by same, 1,156 bls. 


1,890 
wood 


s. 
. Hammond, Inc., by same 2,500 bis. wood 
pulp, 508 tons. 
ex. Brown & Scns, McKeesport, Havre, 430 
bis. rags. 
Congoleum Co., Marigot, Havre, 547 bis. rags. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 1923 


Brown Bros. & Co., Sverre, Christiania, 
bls. wood pulp. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 1923 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Afel, Amsterdam, 72 bls. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 3, 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Breiz Izel, 
bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
bie rags. 
ia E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 2 

Ss. ra 

E. j. * Keller Co., Inc., Altmark, Hamburg, 154 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Hudson, Rouen, 60 bis. rags 

Castle & Overton, Hudsony Havre, 315 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, City of Flint, London, 110 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 126 bis. waste paper. 

Castle & Overtcn, by same, 181 bis. bagging 

Castle & Overton, Manchester Port, Manchester, 
428 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Elmsport, Rotterdam, 471 bls. 


rags, 
£. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 115 bis. 


rags. 

¢ Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 316 bis. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 153 bis. rags 
Reis & Co., "Westerner, Rotterdam, 32 bis. 

cotton waste. ° 

_S. Birkenstein & Son, by same, 433 bis. bag- 


ging. 
s Murphy © Sem by $01 bis. 141 bis. rags. 
u , by same, 
Retmeustele & Keene, Inn. nec., me, $8 bis. rags. 


of & Overton, Baw Cc sistiania, 3,500 bis. 
wood pulp. 


Nijocp, Lyon & Co., by same, 2,500 bis. 
Pulp & a Mills; Dix, Vancouver, 


4,483 bls. wood .pul 
Whalen pk Paper Mills, Dix, Nanoose, 517 
bls. wood pi 


‘ower + 


10,000 


1923 
Rouen, 114 


Inc., Breiz Izel, Nantes, 342 


wood 


OE © emanate 
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TAYLOR, BATES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 


100 Broadway, New York 


BONDS | Boughtand Sold 
STOCKS on 
COTTON | Commission 


BRANCH OFFICE 
41 EAST 42nd STREET 
Tel. Murray Hill 5631 


Quality: eae 


a> PULPS 


“Hafslund Bear” “Forshaga” 
BLEACHED SULPHITE 
“Klarafors” 

EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
STRONG UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


“Hurum” “Bamble” 


EXTRA STRONG KRAFT; BLEACHED AND 
BLEACHABLE SULPHATE 


“Edsvalla” sox most “Dejefors” pry 
WHITE SPRUCE—GROUND WOOD 


 . 


Tonnage available on dock for prompt shipment 


THE BORREGAARD CO., INC. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE —- NEW YORK CITY 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, - 51ST YEAR 


NENSJO KRAFT PULP 
Prime Quality 


SZ 


Manufactured by 


NENSJO CELLULOSA A. B. 
Sprangsviken, Sweden 
We can make prompt shipment of 


available tonnage from 
Atlantic ports 


J. Andersen & Company 
21 East 40th Street New York City 
Sole Sales Agents for the United States 


Whalen Sulphite Pulps 


Made from the SITKA SPRUCE of BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. Noted for Fibre, Color and 
strength. 


SNOWHITE BLEACHED SULPHITE 


' GLACIER EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


SWAN STRONG SULPHITE 
As exclusive selling agents for the Whalen Pulp 


& Paper Mills, Ltd., we solicit your inquiries to 
any of our offices. 


Canadian Robert Dollar Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 51ST YEAR 


Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 71) 
New Black = 06% @ 


Misrellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THe Paper “‘Teape Journat, 
Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1923, 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Recent consignments of bleach have 
been largely confined to the domestic product at prices ranging 
between 1.90 and 2 cents a pound. Foreign bleach is held at 2.10 
and 2.15. Demand for the chemical continues unabated and though 
slight concessions are now granted quantity consumers, prices have 
a rising tendency. 

BLANC FIXE.—Listed at $85 to $90 per ton, blanc fixe has 
remained in steady demand by paper manufacturers. Blanc fixe 
pulp has not altered quotationally from the price of $45 to $50 
per ton. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—A firm market prevails for caustic soda, 
the chief. deterring factors continuing to be the shortage of cars 
and unsettled embargo conditions in.New England. The schedule 
price of 2.50 cents a pound has ruled throughout the past week. 

CHINA CLAY.—The domestic clay market has shown ample 
signs of strength in recent weeks. -Dealers and importers report 
an abundance of inquiries and-orders, English shipments have 
been retarded somewhat by. heavy rains in clay producing regions 
and this has made for a slightly firmer price tone. Imported 
coating clays now list at $17 to $22 per ton, while filling clay of 
good quality is quoted around $14 per ton. Washed domestic 
clay is held at $12 to $15 and unwashed at $9 to $12. 

CASEIN.—Although the flush milk season of the Argentine is 
now at its high tide and imports to this country are in consider- 
able volume, the bulk of these are being applied on long overdue 
contracts. As a result the casein shortage on the spot market is 
still acute and prices have held up to the level of 20 to 22 cents 
a pound throughout the past week’s transactions. 

LIQUID CHLORINE.—Chlorine shows no cessation in de- 
mand, and current production is at a capacity rate. The quoted 
prices of 6 to 6.20 cents a pound have held for liquid chlorine in 
100-pound cylinders, ton-vats and tank-car quantities, with a slight 
shading on the latter. 

PAPERMAKERS’ GLUE.—Hide glue, used in tub sizing, con- 
tinues to be quoted at the range of 14 to 19 cents a pound, works, 
the demand from papermakers holding steady. 

ROSIN.—With naval store production at its low-tide for the 
year, grades E, F and G, of papermakers’ rosin were quoted 
throughout the past week at an average of 5.85 cents a pound, in 
barrels of 280 pounds, New York. The price at Savannah, Ga., 
was 4.90 cents a pound. 

SALTCAKE.—Producers of saltcake report a steadily increas- 
ing demand since the first of the year and state that prices have 
an upward tendency. Chrome cake is quite firm at its listing of 
$25 to $26 per ton and the supply of acid cake at $27 per ton is 
limited. 

SODA ASH.—Transportation conditions have continued serious- 
ly to affect mill shipments of this alkali and the uncertainty of 
New England embargoes has served to render the schedule price 
of 1.20 cents a pound for the 48 per cent basis grade of soda ash 
quite firm. Demand holds steady. 

STARCH.—The starch demand by paper manufacturers has 
gained in volume in proportion to the greatly increased call for 
practically every grade of finished paper in recent weeks. 2.82 
cents a pound is now quoted on bag lots of the papermakers’ grade, 
with 3.10 cents for barrel lots. Powdered starch has not changed 
from its listing of 2.72 and 3 cents for bag and barrel quantities 
respectively. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The price tone of the alum 
market has held firm in the West in recent weeks, commercial be- 
ing quoted at 1.25 to 1.30 cents a pound. Eastern values have, 
however, declined slightly, alum now being held at 1.45 to 1.60. 
Tron free quality is quoted at 2.55 to 2.75 cents a pound. 


Stock. 2.75 
cesses mee 
heavy. 


ein Manila... 

Overiseue ‘News. :.. 8 
ewspaper.... 

No. 1 ates Paper. 1.10 

Common Pa ° Id 

Straw Chip. 1,00 

Binders Bd., Chip.. 1.00 


1.1 
1.10 
1.10 


Domestic New. 
Price so Mill, “foe. bY Phlia. 


Shige Cuttings— 
New White, Ni No, 1 
New White, No. 2 
Silicias, No. 1 


New del 10 


-07% 


04 
a @ 


Bas 


No 1 Fiber -.. 
No, 1 Jute ..... 9.00 
Kraft Wrapping .. .07 


12% 


.07 
4 


05% 


N Light 
1 
a stbhese 
New Canvass.... 
New Black Mixed 


Old 
White, No. 1— 


Monationesus eee 
vee No, 2— 
M cous... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repackeed ...... 
Miscellaneous ese 
Black Stockings. . 
Resfag eel 


A.. 
B 


ee eeeeeeee 


BOSTON 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


@ 
Common Bogus ... 3.50 @ 3.85 
Boards 


hip 
News, Vat Lined.. 67.50 


Destination) 
$65.00 @67.50 


Wood, Vat Lined.$72.50 
Filled News Board 67.50 
Solid News Board. 72.50 
S. Manila Chip... 75.00 
Pat. Coated 85. 


Old Papers 

Shavings— 

No, 1 Hard White 4.25 

No. 1 Soft White 3.00 

No. 1 Mixed. . 1.50 
oe & Writings 2.25 
id Books........ a 
Neo 2 Light Books. 198 
Folded 

issues 
Gener 
Manila 


TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


P 


aper 
BE) Byteee tn Jonbere 6. o. b. Mill) 


ll 


Nema Ral crtade 3 3. “395 


Shosts (2 tons or 
over) 
Book— 
No. 1 M. F.. (car- 
9.00 


Coated and litho., 
colored .......14.25 
Wrapping— $.00 
"Wrap... 395 
— wale... oc 
No. 1 Manila.... 7 


Fiber 
Kraft, M. F. 
M. G. 


Suinbite news grade. 55.00 


@ 4.75 


12% 
ie 


12 


Sulphite, bleached. .95.00 
ulphate .00 


eter 


Brome es 
be 
o 


as 88SSxe 


ss 


Nw 
— 
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@89999 00059589 
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@ 100.00 
e- 


Old Waste Papers 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 


eg 

White Env. Cut.. 3.85 

Seft White Book 
shavings 3.60 
White ae ie News. 2.30 

Book: and Ledger— 

vies M ine and 
(old) 2.30 

Lie and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 2.15 

Ledgers and Writ- 


eeeeeeeeee 


Solid Ledgers 330 
1 eeee 
Manilas— 

New Manila Cut. 2.30 


Printed Manilas.. 1.85 
K eescevcces O50 


No. 
pers 
Domestic Rags— 


Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronte. 


No. 1 White shirt 
-— 
a 


Fancy shirt cut- — 


No. Old whites * 
Thirds and blues 2.50 


ite shirt 


rel Se ictts 
BU Beccesivccs® Mae 
Gunny bagging.... 1.05 


Per Ib. 
12K%@ 


13 





